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The Historic Christ 

It is impossible to ignore the supreme importance of Jesus Christ 
in the religious consciousness and experience of humanity. There is 
no other name that has ever swayed the minds and hearts of men as 
the name of Jesus. Nor has time in the least diminished its power 
and attraction. Our living generation full well realizes that salva- 
tion can be found in no other name. It would be perfectly useless 
to try to elicit from the annals of history or from contempo- 
raneous records another name that could even remotely rival that 
of Jesus in appeal and promise of hope. Well says Rabbi H. G. 
Enelow: “Among the great and the good that the human race has 
produced, none has even approached Jesus in universality of appeal 
and sway. He has become the most fascinating figure in history.” * 
Popularity ordinarily fades away quickly. It rarely survives the life 
of the individual to which it has attached itself. It is sure to be 
dimmed and eventually blotted out entirely by time. Not so with 
the popularity of Christ. It has triumphed over time and is as fresh 
today as it was in centuries gone by. Sociology, one of our newer 
sciences, looks to Christ for social salvation. In the application of 
His moral teachings to social problems is seen the remedy for the 
ills under which modern society is groaning. An economist of our 
days writes in an enthusiastic strain as follows: “In the life and 
teachings of Jesus men have found, not simply their best compre- 
hension of the divine and personal redemption from low and mean 
social tendencies, but an unfailing source of aspiration for a better 
social order. ‘Each new crusade in the long strife for human better- 
ment,’ Professor Fitch truly says, ‘looks in sublime confidence to 
Him as its forerunner and defense.’ None can deny accordingly 
that Jesus as an ideal figure has, as a matter of fact, established His 
leadership of all who look for a human society based upon love. 
There is no hope of the realization of a social life dominated by love 


1“A Jewish View of Jesus.” 
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without Jesus, for there is no one to whom the world would turn 
for such a vision if His leadership were denied. . . . Positive Chris- 
tianity, accordingly, instead of groping in the dark to find some great, 
simple soul who will lead the world out of its present chaos, will 
point to Jesus without any spirit of religious mysticism as the ample 
and sufficient leader of mankind. It awaits and expects no other 
leader. It knows that the knowledge as well as the heart of man- 
kind will testify to the adequacy of His leadership in ethical and 
religious matters. It knows that a benighted and barbarous world 
has yet to accept His social saviorship. It knows that a world fully 
awake to true social and religious values will say, as a modern ration- 
alist outside of the Church has said: ‘Jesus Christ, come back! The 
tones of Your voice have not yet died away. In spite of false creeds 
and wizard priests, through craft and rant, the heart of our age still 
turns to You. Touch the sorcery of our time and wake us from the 
vile enchantment of fear and foolish hate. Come! Deliver us 
from the doom of dead things. Bring life from the grave where 
faith lies bound. Jesus Christ, come back! Bring dreams and let 
dreams come true! Bring love that knits all hearts into one.’ ” ? 


Passages of this type could easily be multiplied. It is in such terms 
that men of our days speak of Jesus. Consequently, He lives in 
their consciousness and has a place in their minds and hearts. Even 
the impious Renan joins in the chorus of praise that ever rises from 
human lips to exalt the name of Jesus, and exclaims in the very book 
in which he denies the divinity of Christ: “Rest now in thy glory, 
noble Founder! Thy work is completed. . . . During thousands of 
years, the world will breathe life from thee. Around thee, as an 
ensign lifted above our conflicts, will be fought the hottest battle. A 
thousand times more living, more beloved, since thy death than dur- 
ing the days of thy pilgrimage here below, thou wilt hecome so com- 
pletely the cornerstone of humanity, that to tear thy name from the 
record of this world would be to disturb its very foundation. .. . 
Christianity has thus become almost synonymous with religion. All 
that may be attempted outside this grand and noble Christian tradi- 
tion will be sterile. . . . Let us place the person of Jesus, then, at the 
highest summit of human greatness. . .. Jesus remains for humanity 


ce _— A. Ellwood, Ph.D., “The Reconstruction of Religion” (New York 
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an exhaustless source of moral new birth. This sublime Person, 
who day by day still presides over the destiny of the world, may well 
be called divine. . . . Whatever unlooked-for events the future may 
have in store, Jesus will never be surpassed.” * 


What is it that has given this transcending position to Christ? 
Why has it become impossible for all the generations succeeding the 
advent of Christ to turn to any other religious leader? It is true that 
an age may reject Christ, even as He was rejected in His own days, 
but it cannot substitute anyone else for Him. To revive any of the 
old religions in these days would be a futile undertaking. No Chris- 
tian nation can hark back to Paganism, Judaism, Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism, Zoroastrianism, or to any non-Christian form of 
religion. Compared to the religion of Christ all other religions 
appear as mere travesties and caricatures to which no age that has 
known Christianity could possibly attach itself. For humanity of 
our days there is only one alternative: Christ or nothing, Christ or 
chaos. It is certain that mankind cannot turn back to inferior types 
of religion, but neither can it go beyond the religion of Christ. Even 
Renan feels constrained to admit this fact, for he remarks: “It will 
thus be understood how, by an exceptional destiny, pure Christianity 
still presents itself, after eighteen centuries, in the character of a 
universal and eternal religion.” * But if Christianity were the prod- 
uct of human effort, there would be no conceivable reason why it 
should not be transcended. The reason for the superiority of Jesus 
and the absoluteness of His religion must be sought in some exclu- 
sive attribute of His personality. With commanding insistence, our 
old questions recur: ““Who is Jesus? What think you of Christ?” 


Historical Existence of Christ 

The days of the terrestrial existence of Christ fall well within the 
time of which we have ample and reliable knowledge. His life is not 
assigned to the ages over which the twilight of mythological and 
legendary history broods, and from which we can obtain but un- 
certain glimpses. If Christ were only a myth, His earthly days 
would have been placed in the shadowy realms of prehistoric times 
where the demi-gods and heroes of antiquity foregather. Legends 


8 “Life of Jesus” (Boston). 
* Op. cit. 
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and myths are not associated with definite dates and localities that 
can be historically verified, as is the life of Christ. The exactness of 
the chronology and the definiteness of the local setting make it impos- 
sible to conceive of Christ as a myth. The fabric of a myth is of 
far less substantial texture and of fainter outline than the portrayal 
of the person and life of Christ. Only those who blind themselves 
to the force of historical evidence, and who arbitrarily mutilate his- 
torical documents, can entertain this extravagant hypothesis, which 
no doubt would be readily embraced by the enemies of Christianity if 
it possessed even a shred of probability to recommend it. Even 
rationalists with very few exceptions disdain to seek refuge in this 
utterly unscientific hypothesis. Renan, who takes great liberties 
with the Scriptural text, unreservedly accepts the existence of Christ 
as an indisputable historical fact, and frankly states his convictions 
as follows: “Jesus existed. He was from Nazareth in Galilee. There 
was charm in his preaching, and he left profound sayings deeply 
graven in the memory of his hearers. His two chief disciples were 
Cephas (Peter) and John, the son of Zebedee. He excited the 
hatred of the orthodox Jews, who succeeded in having him put to 
death by Pontius Pilate, then procurator of Judea. He was cruci- 
fied outside the gate of the city. It was shortly after believed 
that he had been restored to life. This is what we should know for 
certain (even if the Gospels did not exist or were false) through au- 
thentic texts of incontestable date, such as the evidently genuine 
Epistles of Saint Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Apocalypse, 
and other texts accepted by all.” ° 

The strongest argument for the historical existence of Christ is 
the rise, expansion and persistence of a religious society which rests 
entirely on the fact of Christ’s actual life on earth. From the very 
outset, the life and death of Christ were the object and content of 
Christian belief. Christianity is not merely the acceptance of an ab- 
stract doctrine but the acceptance of an historical fact. Christian 
society contains as the very core and the cornerstone of its structure 
the fact of the historical existence of Christ. Without this fact the 
phenomenon of Christianity would be incomprehensible. This is a 
very strong point as Professor Ellwood pertinently remarks: “The 


5 Od. cit. 
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historical credibility of the main features of the Gospel story seem 
beyond reasonable doubt. Indeed, the principles of sociology and 
anthropology are such that, even though we had no supporting docu- 
ments from the early Christian centuries, the credibility of the Gos- 
pel story could scarcely be doubted in the light of subsequent his- 
torical social developments—a point which some critics have often 
overlooked. Social movements do not originate without social lead- 
ers, and great historical movements which have profoundly affected 
civilization require personalities which bring to a focus, as it were, 
certain social tendencies, thus giving a new impetus and direction 
to social development. The principles of psychology also aid in 
giving certainty to the essential truthfulness and historicity of the 
figure of Jesus. This has impressed practically all students who 
have brought an open mind to the question. If such sociological, 
psychological and anthropological principles be rejected, we are left 
without any positive science of human history and plunged into the 
absurdities of absolute historical skepticism. We may, therefore, 
accept the essential truth, even upon a purely scientific basis, of the 
account of Jesus’ teachings and life contained in the Gospels.” * This 
is perfectly correct as far as it goes, but we must add that not only 
can we accept what the author calls the essential features of the 
Gospels, but we can and must on the same principles accept the entire 
content of the Evangelical records. 


The Historical Figure of Christ 

The fact of Christ’s historical existence having been established, 
another question arises, namely this: what was the true Jesus, the 
Jesus of history? The question becomes necessary on account of 
those who, while accepting the historical existence of Christ, make 
a distinction between the Christ of history and the Christ of dogma, 
the real Christ and the idealized Christ, the Christ of fact and the 
Christ of belief. Has Christianity made out of Jesus something 
which He Himself did not claim to be? Did Christian devotion and 
love invest Jesus with attributes which He did not possess and to 
which He did not pretend? 

Our answer is: the theological and metaphysical Christ of the 
creeds is identical with the living Christ of the Gospels; the Christ 


€ Op. cit. 
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that lives in Christian consciousness is none other than the Christ 
that lived on earth. The picture which Christian faith draws of 
Christ corresponds in every single feature to the reality. Faith and 
history are not at odds, but faith is in every particular confirmed 
by history. Jesus was indeed all that Christianity affirms of Him. 
His disciples did not clothe Him with a fictitious divinity, but He 
Himself asserted His divinity unequivocally and proved His claim by 
works that could not have been wrought by merely human agency. 
The doctrine which holds that Christ is God is in league with his- 
tory; it is based on the only existing history of Christ. It is not 
compelled to mutilate this history or to do it critical violence. It is 
in accord with sane and sober historical criticism. The opposite 
theory which denies the divinity of Christ and reduces Him to a 
mere man, albeit of exceptionally exalted character, finds itself neces- 
sitated to resort to the most unscientific subterfuges, such as reject- 
ing passages that contradict the thesis as interpolations or putting a 
forced construction on others of which the sense is quite obvious. 
To one who approaches the question without preconceived notions 
and who allows the documentary evidence to tell its own story, it is 
manifest that the New Testament represents Christ as a supernatural 
Person claiming an absolutely unique relationship to God, speaking 
of Himself in terms that can apply only to God, assuming as a 
matter of course divine prerogatives, showing Himself the Sovereign 
of nature, and performing miracles without stint and in the manner 
of one who does so by his own power. That is the Christ of the 
New Testament. That also is the Christ of history and reality, be- 
cause it would have been impossible for the Christian writers to foist 
on the early Christian community a Christ at variance with the con- 
ception which existed at that time. Viewed historically, the Gospels 
reflect the earliest Christian ideas concerning Christ, and they could 
embody no adulterated, distorted and falsified picture, for the Gos- 
pels were actually written at a time when the memory and traditions 
of the Apostolic preaching were still fresh and when consequently a 
falsification would have been repudiated. The Gospels arose in re- 
sponse to a demand of the faithful who already had a knowledge of 
Christ but who desired that this information be put into writing. 
Speaking humanly, therefore, the Gospels were compelled to adhere 
to the truth, since they were not the first message which the early 
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believers had of the Lord. At this stage the Gospels could contain 
nothing but what the Apostles had already preached by word of 
mouth and what many surviving contemporaries had actually wit- 
nessed. Thus Father Didon, O.P., writes: “The Apostles soon felt » 
the need of recording the instruction of their Master and the his- 
tory of His life. The first believers must have desired ardently to 
keep in their memory the good news which the ambassadors of 
Jesus preached to them; and the ambassadors, leaving their new 
converts, the young communities organized by them, loved to leave 
them a witness more lasting than their words. The written Gospel 
arose to meet these needs.’ Under these circumstances it is plain 
that the written Gospel had to be in conformity with the oral Gospel. 

Adversaries of Christianity are aware of this and accordingly try 
to put the composition of the Gospels at a much later date, at which 
the original traditions had faded from the memory of men and 
could no longer serve as a criterion of comparison. They have 
labored in vain and all their efforts have proved futile. After an 
enormous amount of critical research it is now established beyond 
peradventure that the dates of composition originally assigned to 
the Gospels are substantially correct. The Gospels do belong to the 
first century, and in virtue of this fact they have to be unvarnished 
and faithful narratives. Unimpeachable evidence leads to the con- 
clusion that the Synoptic Gospels (the Gospels according to Mat- 
thew, Mark and Luke, written from a common point of view and 
resembling one another very closely in general arrangement and 
chronological order) were composed between the years 50 to 70, 
and that the Fourth Gospel (written with a view to supplement the 
others and to refute certain heresies that had arisen in the interval) 
must be placed somewhere between 80 and 100. This dating can be 
accepted with absolute confidence, since it is the outcome of pains- 
taking research and vehement controversy. It is interesting and 
instructive to note that in the course of the controversy, which raged 
with singular fury, the most radical rationalistic opinion was by the 
sheer force of the historical evidence finally compelled to return 
to the dates fixed by Catholic tradition. This noteworthy circum- 
stance prompts the following remarks of Dr. M. Sheehan: “Har- 


7 “Jesus Christ.” Edited by Rt. Rev. Bernard O’Reilly, D.D. (New York City). 
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nack, a scholar of high repute among Rationalists, and the repre- 
sentative of the most recent phase of liberal criticism, says that the 
Synoptic Gospels were written before 70 A.D.; that the Gospel of 
St. John, which he places between the years 80-118 A.D., does not 
possess the historical value of the Synoptics, but, still, that ‘it is one 
with them in their prevailing purpose to put prominently forward 
the divine sonship of Jesus.’ Harnack, we observe, makes three 
most important admissions: (1) that the dates we assign to the 
Gospels are substantially correct; (2) that the Synoptic Gospels are 
historical; (3) that they represent Christ as claiming to be the Son 
of God. The conclusions of Harnack are a triumph for the Church. 
The New Testament documents have been tried in the furnace of 
hostile criticism and have emerged unscathed.’’* 

Having been thwarted in their original intention of disproving 
the authenticity of the Gospel records, Rationalists resort to another 
scheme in order to invalidate the argument for the divinity of Christ 
drawn from these documents. They claim that everything in the 
Gospels that savors of the supernatural and the miraculous has been 
interpolated at some later date, whereas the original Gospels con- 
tained no mention of such things. But in this they are likewise 
doomed to defeat, for the Gospels possess a compact and closely knit 
texture into which it would be impossible to insert foreign elements. 
They are of one piece, and an alien factor would immediately be 
detected and recognized as destructive of the harmony pervading 
the whole. The conception of Christ as a supernatural Person runs 
all through the Gospels; this conception is woven into the very fab- 
ric and constitutes an organic element which could not be removed 
without dissolving the entire structure. Take the miraculous ele- 
ment out of the Gospel narrative, and it becomes meaningless, illogi- 
cal and devoid of motivation. 

Hence, we may legitimately conclude: the Gospels are in their 
entirety historical documents, harmonious and consistent through- 
out, and free from interpolations that could alter their basic and 
original import. As a necessary corollary, it follows that the por- 
trait of Christ which they present is also histcrical and genuine. 
But this portrait is not that of a mere human, but of a Divine Person. 

CHARLES BRUERL, D.D. 
® “Apologetics and Catholic Doctrine” (Dublin). 





PANEGYRICAL DIFFICULTIES 


By THE Ricut Rev. Mscr. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


A previous paper suggested that annual panegyrics of a patronal 
Saint might be made more interesting and more profitable to the 
congregation of a parish if, instead of attempting each year to sketch 
the life and the virtues of the Saint, the preacher were to restrict 
himself to only one of the subjects in a planned series of sermons 
on the virtues taken in turn. In this methodical fashion of preach- 
ing, a congregation could be led to understand that the spiritual life 
is to be cultivated by all good folk, and that the Saint’s life illus- 
trated only one of the methods of doing this—a method perhaps 
peculiar to the conditions surrounding this particular Saint’s career. 

In carrying out such a scheme of panegyrical preaching, we may 
encounter difficulties. So far as the purpose of panegyrics is con- 
cerned, one might (speaking roughly) categorize the Saints in two 
classes: (1) Saints whose lives offer few details now known to us, 
either because of what Cicero called the injuria temporum and what 
Francis Bacon called “the wreck of time,” or simply because their 
lives were notably “hid with Christ in God,” as St. Paul wrote to the 
Colossians (iii. 3); and (II) Saints whose biographies are both 
ample and fairly accurate. Meanwhile, both of these classes may 
present difficulties to the preacher. In the present paper I propose to 
consider only the first class. 


I 
For more than one reason it seems difficult to deliver an adequate 
panegyric of St. George. He has been and still is remarkably popu- 
lar. Wellnigh innumerable churches are dedicated to him through- 
out the whole length and breadth of Christendom. In English- 
speaking lands, readers of English literature might easily think of 
him as a peculiarly English Saint. For England has made much of 
him as her Patron Saint, in the churches dedicated to him and in the 
high liturgical standing of his feast. In the year 1122 the National 
Synod of Oxford assigned his feast, as a lesser holyday, to April 23. 
In 1415 the feast became a Major Double. It is now a Double of 
the First Class with an Octave. Similarly prominent is the wide 
range of secular homages paid to him there. The “arms of St. 

9 
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George” (a red cross on a white background) may have been intro- 
duced in England in the twelfth century. It is still the white ensign 
of the British navy, and is part of the Union Jack. The Order of 
the Garter, fully entitled The Most Noble Order of St. George of 
the Blue Garter, was founded for knights by Edward III. At least 
for English people, the Saint’s name is peculiarly English in its 
associations and in its implications. In his “Essay on National 
Holidays,”’ Cardinal Wiseman shows the unifying power of days set 
apart for the veneration of certain Saints in England—a power 
which, in the case of St. George, could inspire soldiers abroad to 
great feats of arms and the folk at home to fervent prayers for Eng- 
land: “If the war-cry of ‘St. George for England,’ ringing inspir- 
ingly through the English ranks, cheered on our mailed barons to the 
charge, and nerved the arms of our crossbowmen to speed their 
shafts, the same watchword excited the pious devotion of peaceful 
citizens at home, filled all the churches with ardent votaries, thronged 
the village greens throughout the land with candidates for rustic 
honors, and united king and people in one prayer for the welfare of 
their country.” Similarly, when preaching his great sermon on 
“The Second Spring,” John Henry Newman referred to St. Ignatius 
Loyola as “the St. George of the modern world, with his chivalrous 
lance run through the writhing foe.” As this sermon was delivered 
in the year 1852 in the presence of the restored Hierarchy (and was 
accordingly most appropriately entitled the Second Spring), this 
reference to St. Ignatius was doubly felicitous, since St. George is 
Patron of England and is supposed to have been, like St. Ignatius 
Loyola, a soldier. To these two illustrations may be added one of 
present-day interest. Assuredly, memories and symbolisms continue 
to cluster about the name of St. George. Thus, Mr. Whittingham, 
describing his visit to Jerusalem after the end of the World War, 
notes in his volume entitled “The Home of Fadeless Splendour” that 
the Anglican church there has a chapel belonging to the Order of 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, and adds: “Shortly after General 
Allenby had entered Jerusalem in 1917, King George of England 
sent a white flag with a plain red cross to St. George’s Collegiate 
Church, and it now hangs in the chapel, as a witness to the liberation 
of the Holy Land.” 

Aware of such facts as I have mentioned, one might hastily sup- 
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pose that a glowing panegyric on St. George would be a feat of 
comparatively easy accomplishment. And one might accordingly be 
surprised that Fr. F. H. Drinkwater, an English priest, should pro- 
vide a large sketch for a sermon on the Saint which meanwhile re- 
fers to no detail of the Saint’s life or virtues, but simply bases itself 
on the Gospel of a Martyr in Paschal Time. Space will not permit 
me to indicate the interesting lines of the writer’s argument, which 
has nothing relating to St. George in particular. Readers can find 
the sketch in Fr. Drinkwater’s “Two Hundred Sermon Notes” 
(page 235). What, then, is the difficulty here? 

I have emphasized somewhat the large homage given to the Saint 
by the English people. One partial difficulty may forthwith chal- 
lenge a preacher in England. St. George is, of course, not an Eng- 
lish Saint. He is an Eastern Saint. Over his tomb at Lydda the 
Emperor Justinian built a church which, destroyed by the Moslems 
in the First Crusade, was rebuilt by the Crusaders near the original 
site. It is now under the protection of the Greeks. How did he 
become a Patron of England? His fame spread gradually over the 
West. In his honor Rome had early a church, Clovis built a mon- 
astery, and England had churches before the Norman Conquest. But 
the Crusades helped, doubtless, to increase devotion to him in Eng- 
land because of the Saint’s reputed assistance to Godfrey de Bouillon 
in the First Crusade. However this may be, many other peoples 
regard the Saint as their patron and various knightly orders (that of 
Venice dating from the year 1200) bear his name. It follows that a 
preacher of any nationality who would try to stick to historical facts 
could not claim the Saint as peculiarly (not to say exclusively) the 
heavenly patron of his own people. And if such a notion should be 
popular, part of his duty might well be to dissipate the notion—and 
much of the Saint’s particular patronal attractiveness would in- 
evitably be lost. 

There is, however, a still more formidable difficulty. What does 
anybody really know of the Saint’s life? Dom Cabrol, O.S.B., con- 
fines himself to the simple statement that St. George is “Patron of 
England and of Christian soldiers” (“The Roman Missal in Latin 
and English,” page 799). How, then, shall the panegyrist deal with 
the Saint’s legend? How shall he deal with sneering critics of that 
legend? May he simply revel in mythical or disputed details, relate 
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the story of the dragon without comment, and find therein, or in 
other mythical or legendary exploits of the Saint, basic matter for 
illustrating some special virtue or characteristic of the Saint? If 
the preacher ignores all the comments of writers like Gibbon, how 
shall his hearers (who may later come upon those sneers in their 
reading) have been strengthened in their faith? 

In such a case, it would seem the obvious pathway of prudence 
for the preacher to quote directly the thoughts of John Henry New- 
man upon the legend of St. George. Shortly before his conversion 
to the Catholic Faith, Newman had edited the volumes of “Lives 
of the English Saints, Written by Various Hands.” In his own Life 
of St. Grundleus contributed to the series, he incidentally speaks of 
Christian devotion to St. George: “And what is it to me though 
heretics have mixed the true history of St. George with their own 
fables or impieties, if a Christian George, Saint and Martyr, there 
was, as we believe? And we in after time, who look back upon the 
legendary picture, cannot for very caution’s sake and reverence reject 
the whole, part of which, we know not how much, may be or cer- 


tainly is true. Nor have we means to separate ascertained fact from 
fiction; the one and the other are worked in together. We can do 
nothing else but accept what has come down to us as symbolical of 
the unknown, and use it in a religious way for religious uses. At 
best it is the true record of a divine life; but at the very worst it is 
not less than the pious thoughts of religious minds—thoughts fre- 
quent, recurrent, habitual, of many minds in many generations.” 


With such a careful disclaimer, made in advance in order that the 
congregation should not accept the legend of St. George as historical 
fact but as at least partly legend around which many minds in many 
generations have woven, for religious uses, thoughts both pious and 
beautiful—with such a disclaimer the congregation may be told of 
the legend as basic in a fairly vast literature that has grown up about 
the name of St. George. We cannot accept the legend as history, but 
we can relish whatsoever pious symbolism may be discerned in the 
legendary matter. 

Without having made such a disclaimer, can we approve the treat- 
ment we find in “Les Plans Oratoires de l’Improvisateur Sacré” by 
the Abbé Beauverdeney (Vol. I, page 48)? It is true that, in his 
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sketch of the Saint, he relates no marvels. But he does appear to 
give us implied assurances that the few things he narrates are his- 
torical facts. He has three divisions: (1) George was a just man 
before becoming a soldier (2) George was a soldier independent in 
his faith; (3) George the heroic martyr. He gravely tells us that 
the Saint belonged to a noble family of Cappadocia in the reign of 
Diocletian the Persecutor in the third century; that his parents in- 
structed him in the Christian religion; that his childhood was full 
of virtues; and that, while we are charmed to see virtue shining in 
the face of youth or of anchorites, the Saint was a soldier, and yet 
exhibited the power of virtue in his face; that as a soldier he de- 
served and received the grade of tribune in the pagan army of 
Diocletian ; that Diocletian was pleased with him and wished to-asso- 
ciate him with the persecution of the Christians, but instead received 
from him an account of the true God which made the Emperor 
furious and caused the devout soldier to be put in chains for the 
sole reason that he was a Christian; that next day the Saint was 
tortured on a wheel or rack having sharp points, but throughout pro- 
tested that he was a Christian; that he asked to be brought into a 
pagan temple, confronted an image of Apollo, made a large sign of 
the cross instead of the expected adjuration of Christianity, and that 
thereupon the various idols gave forth horrible and lugubrious 
sounds and fell into dust. The conclusion of the sermon illustrates 
for us the general style of the sermon’s detached thoughts in the dots 
that intervene: “George loses the earth and gains heaven . . . his 
name is great .. . princes give him as a patron to their armies... 
the Church takes him as a protector . . . God is his reward in 
heaven.” 

Rhetoricians permit historians to embellish a narrative with words 
and actions that do not materially change the dry testimony of manu- 
scripts but add a sort of vividness to the scene. The abbé no doubt 
could plead some such excuse for the details he gives. On the other 
hand, a sermon is something different from a literary effort in his- 
torical writing, since it carries in its accents the idea of exact truth. 
On this score, careful preachers apparently decline to admit into a 
sermon the embroideries of legendary lore. In preaching merely on 
the lessons of the Gospel read on the Saint’s feast, Fr. Drinkwater 
is in accord with the sermon-sketch of St. Thomas Aquinas upon St. 
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George. The Angelic Doctor confines himself strictly to the lessons 
of a Gospel in the Common of One Martyr, nowhere even naming 
St. George in the sketch. 


I 


In some such way as indicated above might a preacher deal with 
a Saint of the Early Church whose acta are of comparatively recent 
composition; or, following the thought of Newman, he could advert 
to the uncertain historicity of certain details of the acta, and then 
could accept such details as at least “the pious thoughts of religious 
minds—thoughts frequent, recurrent, habitual, of many minds in 
many generations,” and therefore helpful to religious minds of any 
generation. In acting thus, he would not jeopardize the interests of 
historical truth or the docile acceptance by his hearers of facts dis- 
covered, or perhaps to be discovered, by later investigation. 


A widely different case would, however, be that (let us say, by 
way of example) of St. Philomena, so greatly reverenced by St. 
John Baptist Vianney. Her acts are most modern and ill-based, if 
we may trust the account of the eminent authority, Msgr. Kirsch, 
in The Catholic Encyclopedia (s.v. Philomena). But how shall a 
preacher deal with St. Veronica? Dare he discuss the details in the 
article on Veronica found in the same Encyclopedia? Our sources 
differ here. One Catholic writer tells us that “she is honored in the 
East, in Milan and in many churches of the West, especially in 
France, where her feast is kept on 3 February,” although “her name 
is not in the Roman martyrology, and we have no Mass or Office 
in her honor.” Another tells us that “St. Charles Borromeo ex- 
cluded the Office of St. Veronica from the Milan Missal where it 
had been introduced.” These few examples may serve to suggest, 
for sermons on certain Saints, the Common Office of the Saint as 
the source of pious and just sentiments. 





POLITICS, ECONOMICS AND PREACHING 
By Cuarzes Lewis 


To fulfill the divine commission, “Going therefore teach ye all na- 
tions whatsoever I have commanded you,” the Church resorts to 
Papal encyclicals, ecumenical councils, episcopal pastorals, the press, 
a system of formal education, and preaching. For securing practical 
results, preaching is the most important of these, because it reaches 
the widest audience on frequently recurring occasions. The more 
official pronouncements of the hierarchy are read by relatively few 
persons. To be made effective, they must be popularized from every 
pulpit for a rather extended period of time. 

It seems to this writer that the temper of a large share of our 
preaching has not kept pace with changing social conditions. It is 
not sufficient for Papal edicts on manners and morals to survey so- 
ciety in its more modern aspects. To achieve the Papal objectives, 
it is necessary that preaching also review the modern scene and ap- 
praise it in detail in the light of eternal verities. 

In other words, to be effective preaching must be concrete. It must 
touch the lives of the people in a hundred particulars as Our Lord’s 
preaching did. It must review human acts in all the complexities of 
the present day. It must interpret, explain and reiterate the general 
propositions of Papal teaching, but in a particularized manner. The 
Pope or General Council cannot cite specific cases because of the great 
differences due to the age and geography. 

A sermon made up of generalities leaves the congregation un- 
moved. Everyone is against sin in the abstract, and will readily 
assent to any general pulpit statement against violation of the 
Seventh Commandment. A meeting of the most hardened politicians 
would not cast a dissenting vote against the proposition: “Stealing 
is immoral, should be punished, etc., etc.” Trouble arises from the 
fact that the politician does not regard his “honest graft” as stealing. 

The question then is: “What is dishonesty?” What especially 
constitutes political crookedness and where is it to be found? What 
is meant by social justice, and in what manner and what places is it 
being outraged? The answer to these questions, as we shall see, 
would make a thousand sermons that would mean something to the 
people, point out the way of righteousness, serve a warning on dis- 
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honest politicians, and give the Church a leadership extending to 
some practical present-day problems which now appear to be in gen- 
eral neglect. Some of these topics, it is true, are being studied by 
groups such as the Catholic Conferences on Industrial Problems, 
which try to broadcast their message to a wide audience; but the 
problems are being evaded by those best equipped by position to do 
something really constructive, the ten thousand Catholic preachers 
who have a weekly audience of perhaps twenty million. 

If you want a case in point, take practically any of our large cities. 
The rottenness of political conditions prevailing in what local poli- 
ticians constantly refer to as “our fair city” needs no exposition here. 
In New York City, for example, the Seabury investigation, the 
resignations and removals of magistrates, the badges of disgrace 
pinned on prominent office-holders, the $250,000 gratuities for dock 
privileges, the “tin boxes,” the unexplained bank deposits exceeding 
many times the salaries received, the scandals connected with elec- 
tions, have been carried in the public press from coast to coast. Yet, 
New York is a city controlled by Catholics. While only a third of 
the voting strength is Catholic, at least three of the five Borough 
leaders, who really run the city with czar-like authority, are Cath- 
olics, and the other two are comparatively unimportant in so far as 
actual power is concerned. Look through the roster of office-holders 
from the mayor down, and you will see a large proportion of 
Catholics. 

The decent element in our large cities, both Democratic and Re- 
publican, is trying to drive corrupt politicians from power. Promi- 
nent Jewish and Protestant preachers have lent their persuasion to 
the cause on numerous occasions. The better newspapers are unitedly 
behind the movement. Yet, our Catholic preachers have been 
strangely silent. 

How can non-Catholics regard this shrieking silence in the face of 
public plunder, this patronizing of leading members of political or- 
ganizations which the press and high-minded citizens are trying to 
drive from power, as anything but approval of their mismanagement 
and grafting? Should not the Church be aiding from every pulpit 
the campaign to remove the corrupt political elements from office? 
Shall we continue to support these politicians because a large number 
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of them profess to be Catholics? Does this profession cover a multi- 
tude of sins? 

Father Ignatius Cox, S.J., of Fordham University, in condemn- 
ing the printed filth on sale at newsstands was quoted as saying on 
May 14 of this year: “You cannot walk along Forty-Second Street 
without seeing advertisements for indecent burlesque shows and 
cheap dance halls; and this is a city controlled to a large extent by 
Catholics. We know that there are people from the hinterlands 
who, seeing these things, say: ‘If that is a Catholic city, we do not 
want that influence in our national government.’” I am writing this 
paper on May 15, and this is the first quotation I have seen from any 
sermon which admits that Catholics control our local government 
and that, if rottenness prevails, it can be laid largely at the door of 
Catholics. This should apply equally to political grafting, financial 
mismanagement, protected racketeering and protected vice, if these 
are rampant in the city, as every one believes. 

Father Cox spoke of people in the hinterlands, but what of the 
four million non-Catholics in New York? Is there no scandal here? 
What must they think of this rule by Catholics? This silent ap- 
proval of Catholic leaders? The Protestant and Jewish elements of 
the city, even if no part of them were in league with the party in 
power (which they doubtless are in proportion to their numbers) 
and even if they were all without blemish, are hardly strong enough 
to drive the corrupt elements from power, due to the force of the 
machine. The majority of Catholics in New York City are straight- 
ticket voters. It is improbable that a sufficient number of them will 
rebel and demand honest government until the local religious leaders 
rise up in holy wrath and exhort them to drive all crooked incum- 
bents out or force them to amend. 

This would in no way involve the Church in politics. It would 
merely put the Church on record as being against dishonesty and 
malfeasance in public office as elsewhere—as against graft in the 
concrete as well as against other violations of the Seventh Command- 
ment in the abstract. / 

Catholic laymen, as a body, will not take action until they see the 
way pointed by those above them. This writer recently heard the 
following incident from a layman who, as a guest, attended a meet- 
ing of a committee representing one of the largest groups of Catholic 
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men in New York City—many thousands. The committee’s work 
was to foster the particularly Catholic activities of the organization 
as distinct from the membership, finance, athletics, and soon. The 
committee was considering topics for public discussion which might 
or might not be broadcast over the radio. One topic suggested was 
“Honesty and Integrity in Politics.” Everyone knew what was 
meant. After an embarrassed silence, there followed a rather warm 
discussion, and the topic was voted down almost unanimously. One 
of the reasons advanced was that a certain Catholic project was in 
the territory of one of the worst of the local leaders and “compli- 
cations” might result. Yet, this same committee approved as a topic 
“The Church Persecution in Mexico.” This was a safe subject and 
could offend no local political ruler, but events proved that it inter- 
ested only a relatively small part of the Catholic populace. 

Father Cox was preaching in concrete fashion when he took up 
the question of filth on our newsstands. That was interpreting the 
Sixth Commandment in specific fashion. He was hitting the nail on 
the head still harder when he implied that Catholic office-holders were 
permitting these sales. He would hit an even truer bull’s eye were 


he to attack the grafting of the office-holders who hold or claim 
membership in his religion. And he would be doing his city and 
religion a great service. 


In another field Father Coughlin of Detroit is making a real effort 
to preach on current affairs in realistic fashion. Any such pertinent 
consideration almost necessarily takes one into the field of economics. 
The life and interest of the people are predominantly commercial, and 
the principles of morality apply to all human acts. If morality is 
not to enter the economic field, man cannot be said to be a moral or 
responsible animal at all. 

It is hardly the function of a local preacher or even the whole 
Church to decide whether a gold standard or a managed currency 
best fits current conditions, but it distinctly is the duty of the Church 
to point out flagrant offenses against social justice, political honesty 
and economic integrity. If the Church will not consider and pass 
on such problems, to whom else can we go? The Encyclicals of Leo 
XIII and Pius XI show that the Church as a body has a very definite 
and progressive policy about public honesty and economic justice. 
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Unfortunately, the majority of local theologians and preachers are 
not inflamed with this Papal zeal for social justice. 

A scholar like Dr. John A. Ryan has given learned and inform- 
ing interpretation to Encyclicals like “Rerum Novarum,” as well as 
to many principles of moral theology. Much more of this secondary 
or intermediate work needs to be done. The third step in the pro- 
gram has not yet been taken. It is the constant reiteration from ten 
thousand pulpits that will arouse a public interest culminating in ac- 
tion. It is too much to hope that the hearts of all wrongdoers will 
be moved to the penitent fervor of a revival meeting, but much will 
be accomplished if the public is informed on how it is being de- 
frauded of its rights and being oppressed to the bleeding point by 
a new regime of slave-drivers piling up mountains of riches—and 
once the public is thus aroused, we may confidently expect civic 
reform. 

Of course, if priests are to condemn dishonesty in banking, they 
must know something about banking, money and political economy. 
Abstract propositions culled from a seminary copy of Theologia 
Moralis will have little persuasive effect on their congregations. It 
is not sufficient for a physician to say: “Eat lots of nourishing food.” 
He must specifically prescribe two quarts of slightly warmed Grade 
A milk daily, as well as similar dietary items. The same principle 
applies to methods of securing oratorical force and conviction. Yet, 
millions of Mass attendants, Sunday after Sunday, hear a routine 
exposition of abstract theological propositions which might have 
been literally translated from seminary class notes with all the pro- 
fessor’s illustrations eliminated. 

To convince, the preacher must show a wide understanding and 
confident grasp of his subject in its current applications. A cam- 
paign against dishonesty in politics and business injustice must be 
based on a penetrating insight into specific details of human action 
involving moral turptitude. Nationwide conviction and massed ac- 
tion will be secured, not by making general statements with which 
there is general but passive agreement, but by the marshalling of 
concrete evidence, the piling of fact on fact, the ceaseless and devas- 
tating barrage of proved instances which no reasonable man can hear 
with indifference. 

What are some of these modern problems with which not only 
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the Bishops in Council but every rural pastor should be concerned? 
The present economic chaos is replete with moral phases which 
should have received the attention of preachers five years ago. 

This depression is a result of man’s ravenous greed. Conscience- 
less bankers unloaded on the public billions of dollars’ worth of 
bonds which they knew—or should have known—to be without 
value. Tariffs born of a narrow and selfish nationalism destroyed 
foreign trade. Overproduction resulted, not merely from technologi- 
cal advances, but because salaries and wages over a period of years 
rose but slightly in comparison with profits and dividends. These 
greatly increased profits were reinvested in stocks and bonds, which 
meant the creation of more capital plant for increased production. 
Money raised by bonds and other long term securities cannot be used 
to meet current expenses, but must go into factories and equipment 
for production that will make a profit and ultimately pay off the 
bonds. If a larger share of the profits had gone into wages, where 
in justice it belonged, production would have been restricted and 
consumptive power increased. 

Unfair competition on the part of minorities in every branch of 
industry destroyed profitable price levels and resulted in bankruptcies, 
wage cuts and unemployment. The unfair competition was made 
possible by child labor, starvation wages, disgraceful working con- 
ditions, and the sharpest chiselling in the purchase of materials and 
the filling of orders. Reputable manufacturers were forced unwill- 
ingly to resort to the same methods to meet competitive prices and 
avoid receivership. 

Home-loving persons, captivated by the glamor of easy money, 
mortgaged their homes to gamble in Wall Street, and purchased auto- 
mobiles they could not afford on “easy payment plans.” Swimming 
far beyond their financial depths, at the first economic squall they 
were drowned in a sea of debt. 

Here were topics for a thousand and one sermons in 1928, 1929 
and up to the present moment. If American theologians had an ade- 
quate grasp of injustice, selfishness, greed, dishonesty in their mod- 
ern implications, congregations in every church in the country would 
have been warned against speculation, overburdening debt and pub- 
lic dishonesty long before the national inflation reached destructive 
proportions. Millions would have been familiarized with intolerable 
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working conditions and unjust wages paid in the mines, mills, sweat- 
shops and factories. Public opinion could have been marshalled to 
demand that national and local governments correct these social evils. 
Much chaos might have been averted. Many broken lives might 
have been saved. 

It is easy, of course, to see these moral errors after the fact. But 
this is only a pragmatic test. Greed and dishonesty did not work. 
The Church is not content with pragmatic criteria. Her theologians 
should have seen and her preachers warned against these moral aber- 
rations before they brought about complete collapse. An occasional 
Pastoral of the bishops may be sufficient to put the Church on rec- 
ord as having an official policy on paper; what is required in fact is 
every pulpit in the country ringing out a clarion call to moral arms. 

The President now in the White House has made clear much of 
the economic injustice which worked such havoc. The Church should 
not have to follow a politician, no matter how high and noble. She 
should lead the way and point the truth, though the whole world be 
against her. The Vatican General mapped out a campaign, but the 
officers in the field and the fighting forces did not mobilize quickly to 
consolidate a victory. The army of the faithful needed to be aroused 
by the whole clergy preaching incessantly from the housetops. How 
often did Cato reiterate his peroration before Carthage was de- 
stroyed? 

It is not too late to begin, for the task of the Church is never 
finished and the same sins will be committed again. For such a 
broad program the clergy will require a wide knowledge of current 
economic, political and social phenomena, so they may recognize 
therein the hidden deviations from the moral law which are ever 
taking new and more complicated forms. . 

What can be recommended in the way of practicalities? It might 
be semiheretical to suggest a little less Greek and a little more politi- 
cal economy in the seminaries. Yet, every young priest can find 
time to keep abreast of current affairs. Conventional textbooks are 
of little value, except for something like definitions. There is a 
wealth of current literature on the subject by such men as Walter 
Lippman, Stuart Chase, Sir Arthur Salter, Lincoln Steffens, Con- 
stantine McGuire, G. D. H. Cole, P. H. Douglas, Donald B. Wood- 
ward, Earl Sparling, James M. Beck, Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
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many others. Any one of these works will provide topics and data 
for a dozen sermons. 

After the young preacher has read rather generally in the field, he 
may desire to specialize his information and intensify his readings 
on such topics as working conditions, child labor, wage levels, profits, 
collective bargaining, labor unions, nationalism, international law, 
peace, money, banking, trusts, holding companies, price cartels, tax- 
ation, graft, racketeering, crime and delinquency, legislation, lobby- 
ing and back-room politics. On each of these interesting and im- 
portant subjects there is a plethora of books, but to keep strictly 
up-to-date it will be necessary to follow the specialized publications 
such as The Journal of Political Economy, The American Economic 
Review, Journal of the American Statistical Association and Foreign 
Affairs, as well as the publications and statistics of the various Gov- 
ernment Bureaus. 

While the average man may recoil at the mention of the word 
statistics, a preacher dealing with Wages might prove his point and 
arouse his audience by quoting New York State Labor Department 
figures, which show that average factory wages increased a total of 


only eighty cents a week during the period 1922-1928. A thousand 
generalities could not produce the same clinching effect as this simple 
fact. Such concrete facts are necessary to convince, and at the same 
time they help to show that the speaker knows what he is talking 
about. 


This is a broad and extensive program. What will be done about 
it? Shall we continue to hear the same sermon year after year on 
“Many are called but few are chosen,” while without the church por- 
tals the entire populace is being plundered? Shall we specialize ex- 
clusively on mass meetings of protest against Mexico, Spain and 
Russia, when millions of our own people are starving and others 
are sweating twelve hours a day in stables for two dollars a week? 
Were “Rerum Novarum” and “Quadragesimo Anno” intended by 
Leo XIII and Pius XI as mere historical documents ? 





THE SCIENTIFIC VALUE OF THE KNAUS-OGINO 
THEORY * 


By R. De GucuTENEERE, M.D. 


During the last three years a great deal of discussion has centered 
on the writings of two foreign gynecologists, Drs. K. Ogino of 
Japan and Hermann Knaus of Austria. The researches conducted 
independently by these two savants led them about the same moment 
to determine exactly the days of the menstrual cycle on which fecun- 
dation was possible for women. The practical consequences of this 
discovery are of such importance that lay interest in the question 
was very quickly aroused; in fact, one might say that the discovery 
created greater curiosity among the laity than in scientific circles, 
which upon the whole still maintained towards the discovery an at- 
titude of prudent reserve. 

To indicate exactly wherein lies the original contribution of Ogino 
and Knaus to this old and much-discussed question of female 
fecundity, we must first examine the status of the question at the 
time when their works were published. 

In a general way, it was universally accepted that woman’s apti- 
tude for conception varies greatly at different periods of the men- 
strual cycle. But divergence of opinion set in as soon as one 
attempted to distinguish the days on which the probability of con- 
ception was greatest from those on which this probability declined 
to the point of being practically eliminated. The laity always con- 
sidered the days immediately before and after menstruation as the 
time most favorable for conception. The disappearance of the 
menses (the first sign of pregnancy) naturally suggested some hid- 
den link between the two phenomena. Furthermore, the emission of 
blood which accompanies the peak of ovulation in the case of the 
females of certain mammals seemed to confirm this presumption, 
which for a long period dominated also scientific circles. 

* Since the first discussion of this topic in our Review (October, 1932), many 
books and articles have appeared in which the most discordant views have been 
expressed by the authors. To acquaint our readers with the exact scientific status 
of this most important question, we invited Dr. De Guchteneere (of the Lambert 
Gynecological Institute of Brussels) to analyze fully the situation. Our author 
is not only one of the most distinguished gynecologists of today, but he has been 
also for years the outstanding medical champion of the Catholic attitude towards 
artificial birth control. His book on this topic is indeed still the classic expression 
of the Catholic position. The fact that at first Dr. De Guchteneere accepted only 


with reserve the Knaus-Ogino findings, lends additional significance to his present 
views.—Editors, 
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Capellmann’s theory, which was recommended for fifty years in 
treatises on theology and pastoral medicine as a method of periodical 
continence, was inspired by similar considerations. At the time 
when it was proposed, physiologists still believed in the coincidence 
of ovulation and menstruation, which was regarded as the equiva- 
lent of the wstrus of female animals. Furthermore, the observations 
of Pouchet and Raciborski on the inception of pregnancy in the case 
of newly married brides showed a greater incidence of conceptions 
at the beginning of the cycle. Thus, Capellmann believed he could 
help couples to avoid an undesirable pregnancy by counselling absten- 
tion during the first fourteen days and the last four or five of the 
menstrual cycle. In other words, the further away a woman was 
from menstruation (especially the preceding), the less chance there 
was of fecundation. Although resting on an erroneous basis, this 
method occasionally gave satisfactory results: since Ogino’s discov- 
ery, this is explained by the fact that in short cycles (of less than 
twenty-six days) the pre-menstrual agenesic or sterile period may 
begin as early as the fifteenth day. 

However, a reaction quickly manifested itself in scientific circles 
twenty-five years ago when, under the leadership of Frankel, numer- 
ous gynecologists and physiologists set themselves to the task of 
determining the exact stages of the menstrual cycle of women. 
Observations made in the course of gynecological operations estab- 
lished peremptorily that ovulation always takes place in the interval 
between two menstruations at a time which, while indeed rather 
variable (between the eighth and the twenty-first day), showed a 
maximum of frequency about the middle of the cycle. However, 
considerations of a theoretical nature led scientists to assume a 
long survival of the non-fecundated ovule, and certain observations 
seemed also to indicate an extensive longevity of the spermatozoa. 
It was concluded, therefore, that a woman might conceive at any 
moment of the menstrual cycle. 

The statistics on pregnancy prepared by Siegel, Jager, Nurnberger 
and others during the War appeared to give an interesting confirma- 
tion to this opinion, which rapidly became classic. These authors 
questioned a number of women who had become pregnant after a 
short visit of their soldier husbands to the domestic hearth. Ex- 
pressed in graphs, the indications furnished by these investigations 
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implied that, while fecundation was possible at any moment of the 
menstrual cycle, there was a great frequency during the first week, 
reaching a maximum about the eighth day and gradually diminish- 
ing to the end of the cycle. In other words, as Frankel announced 
at the last Congress of German Gynecologists, there exist in the 
menstrual cycle periods of greater or less fecundity, but properly 
speaking there is no agenesic period. 

Such, then, was the classical theory accepted by the medical pro- 
fession until recent times—somewhat different, as we see, from the 
opinion of the laity and moralists, but no less remote from the facts 
which Knaus and Ogino have discovered for us. 

Almost simultaneously (in 1929 and 1930) these two gynecolo- 
gists published their researches, which were to receive wide publicity. 
First, Knaus showed that, in the case of a normal woman with a 
regular menstrual cycle of twenty-eight days, ovulation always takes 
place between the fourteenth and sixteenth day after the first day 
of menstruation. He reached this conclusion in the following man- 
ner: in the course of his experiments on animals, he had proved that 
the functioning of the corpus luteum (“yellow body,” a glandular 
secretion which takes the place of the ruptured follicle after the 
ovule has left the ovary) exercises a restraining effect on the uterine 
muscle, which it renders refractory to pituitrin. In the case of 
female rabbits, this action is already manifest between twenty-four 
and forty-eight hours after ovulation: from this time the injection 
of pituitrin is incapable of affecting the contractions of the uterus, 
although it is active at other phases of the cycle. 

An ingenious application of this experiment to the human species 
was devised to determine the date of ovulation in woman. The re- 
sults are extremely significant: up to the fifteenth day of the men- 
strual cycle the uterus reacts strongly to the injection of pituitrin; 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth day, on the contrary, the uterus 
is atonic and no longer responds to the injection. From analogy 
with what happens in the case of the rabbit, Knaus concludes that 
this change in the action of the uterus indicates the occurrence of 
ovulation. For cycles of twenty-eight days this change takes place 
between the fourteenth and sixteenth days. 

These experiments have been repeated by Wittenbeck and Herm- 
stein with results that are generally conformable. These show de- 
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cisively that the peak of ovulation takes place at a fixed time—mid- 
way in the cycle in the case of women whose menses return every 
twenty-eight days. However, these researches do not furnish us 
with the date of ovulation in irregular cycles; and this date is ex- 
tremely irregular from one month to another, if we base our calcu- 
lations from the beginning of the preceding menstruation. 

It was Ogino’s merit to supply a solution for the whole problem 
of the date of ovulation. He showed that it was an error to attempt 
to fix this date by counting the days from the previous menses, with 
which the present ovulation has no causal link. On the other hand, 
a relation of cause and effect connects each ovulation with the suc- 
ceeding menstruation. This connection finds material expression in 
evolution of the corpus luteum, which is accomplished in a strictly 
determined time. Whatever be the length of the menstrual cycle, 
the date of ovulation is always separated from the next menstrua- 
tion by a fixed interval, which represents the period of activity of the 
corpus luteum. 

The key to the problem of ovulation is thus found in this simple 
change in the mode of calculation. All contradictions and all the 
confusion that has obscured the question up to now arise from a 
defective method of calculation. Ogino proved this definitely in 
118 gynecological operations, in which he made the regular investi- 
gations sponsored by Frankel (excision of the ripe follicle or of the 
corpus luteum, followed by microscopical examination). Retaining 
only the 81 cases in which the menstrual cycle was regular (although 
the length of the cycles of these 81 women varied from twenty-three 
to forty-five days), he found that the dates of ovulation ranged 
from the eleventh to the thirty-third days respectively. If we count 
backwards from the approaching menstruation (the date of which 
is accurately known, because only regular cycles are under considera- 
tion), it is seen that the greatest regularity governs the peak of 
ovulation. Furthermore, the same mechanism is found in the case 
of monkeys, the only animals that possess a sexual cycle with regu- 
lar menstruations exactly comparable to that of women. Thus, the 
peak of ovulation always takes place between the sixteenth and 
twelfth days before the next menstruation. 

Applying this method of calculation to the statistics of his prede- 
cessors, Ogino furnishes the interesting proof that their divergences 
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concerning the date of ovulation vanish. From a total of 557 cases 
described in German medical literature, only fifteen do not fit in 
with these facts, and this figure does not exceed the margin of error 
generally admitted in biology. The data collected by Knaus for 
cycles of twenty-eight days also fit into Ogino’s theory: for the in- 
terval extending from the sixteenth to the twelfth day before the 
next menstruation includes, of course, the fourteenth, fifteenth and 
sixteenth days of every cycle of twenty-eight days. 

The logical conclusion to be drawn from Ogino’s researches is 
that the period of maximum fecundity must necessarily coincide 
with the five-day period during which ovulation occurs—that is, 
from the sixteenth to the twelfth day preceding the next menses. 
To determine whether the days outside this period are truly sterile 
or agenesic, we must first determine precisely the viability of the 
male and female gametes. 

The classical theory assumed a rather extended longevity for the 
ovule and spermatozoa ; it believed also in the possibility of a prema- 
ture or supplementary ovulation provoked by the coition. These 
assumptions, added to the great variability in the date of spontane- 
ous ovulation, served as the basis for the assertion that a woman 
could conceive at any moment of the menstrual cycle. 

Having demonstrated the falseness of the classical theory regard- 
ing the date of ovulation, it was natural that Knaus and Ogino 
should later attack the other arguments advanced in support of this 
theory. In the light of the most recent researches on the subject, it 
was not difficult for them to show that the classical opinion was as 
inaccurate on these supplementary points as on the central question 
of ovulation. 

In the first place, the suggestion that premature ovulation can be 
provoked by coition is a pure hypothesis offered mainly to explain 
@ posterior: the findings of the German statistics on fecundation, 
whose maximum (on about the eighth day) did not coincide with 
the date usually given for spontaneous ovulation. Although ac- 
cepted by numerous authors, this hypothesis has never been proved 
for the human species. Its probability is indeed not very great, 
since spontaneous ovulation is the rule for all mammals except three 
species. Again, it is not a logical principle to assume exceptional 
laws for the genital physiology of the human species as long as it is 
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possible to include it under the common rule. Finally, the results 
of the practical application of the Ogino-Knaus theory show that 
there is no need to take such an eventuality into account, and that 
the apparently contradictory dates indicated in the older German 
works can be satisfactorily explained as arising from the error in 
the method of preparing the statistics. 

Similarly, an accumulation of deductions and observations estab- 
lish the fact that, contrary to what has been so long affirmed, the 
non-fecundated ovule has only an ephemeral life, not reaching 
twenty-four hours. It is indeed a general biological law that in the 
case of all warm-blooded animals the ovule very quickly loses its 
capacity for fecundation, and is doomed to an early death unless 
fecundation intervenes as a saving mechanism. It was thought 
that the human species was an exception to this rule, and that the 
vitality of the liberated ovule was indispensable for the functioning 
of the corpus lutewm and for the maintenance of the menstrual 
rhythm. This is what Meyer had called the primacy of the ovule. 
However, Hartmann in one connection and Allen and Pratt in an- 
other have shown that one may intercept ovules during their passage 
through the uterine tubes without modifying the rhythm of men- 
struation. In the case of woman, these ingenious researches show 
directly the ephemeral life of the non-fecundated ovule, for those 
removed after the sixteenth day of the normal cycle already mani- 
fested evident signs of degeneration. From this Ogino rightly con- 
cludes that, as ovulation takes place at the latest twelve days before 
menstruation, the remaining eleven days are always sterile. 

It remains to be seen whether there are also some agenesic days 
at the beginning of the menstrual cycle prior to ovulation. The 
hypothesis of provoked ovulation being discarded, the answer to this 
question will be supplied by the study of the viability of human 
spermatozoa in the genital organs of the woman. 

The longevity of the human spermatozoa has been the subject of 
very varied estimates, extending to ten and even fifteen days. How- 
ever, the most careful researches (conducted by Hoene and Behne) 
establish an average of three days, with eight days as the maximum. 
Here also it must be remarked that in the case of all mammals the 
male gametes have a relatively reduced viability in the female geni- 
tal organs, whereas they retain life and their capacity for fecunda- 
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tion for a long time in the seminal vessels. This difference is ex- 
plained by various factors: ionic concentration, phagocytosis, and 
especially the change in the surrounding temperature (which is 
greater in the vagina and uterus than in the male organs). Fur- 
thermore, Hammond and Asdell have shown that in the case of 
other animals motility (capability of spontaneous movement) is not 
the same as fecundating power, and that the former is retained 
longer than the latter. Consequently, although experimental proof 
is still lacking, it is very probable that this rule applies also to the 
human spermatozoa. For in the absence of decisive evidence to the 
contrary it is more logical to include the human species in the same 
category as the other animals rather than try to create at any cost a 
new category. We may therefore reject as devoid of probability the 
view which assumes an extended longevity of the human sperma- 
tozoa, and assign them on the average a viability of three days. 

We may thus conclude that the fertile period in each menstrual 
cycle does not exceed eight days—the five days on which ovulation 
is possible, preceded by three days during which the spermatozoa 
may survive. This fertile period occurs between two agenesic pe- 
riods, one at the end of the cycle (always comprising eleven days 
regardless of the length of the cycle) and the other at the beginning 
(of a duration varying according to the length of the cycle). Ac- 
cording to Knaus, the fertile period is still shorter, and amounts to 
only seven days in every twenty-eight day cycle, but the supplemen- 
tary day recommended by Ogino affords a larger margin of security 
which may be desirable in practice. 

In the case of women with irregular cycles, the actual fertile pe- 
riod remains the same (limited to eight days), but for the practical 
application of periodical continence it is necessary to extend it in pro- 
portion to the degree of the menstrual irregularity, since the date 
of the approaching menstruation (which serves as the basis of cal- 
culation) is known only approximately. 

The numerous cases of practical application observed by Ogino, 
Knaus, Smulders, Georg and others have amply confirmed the cor- 
rectness of these views. If medical opinion in general has been slow 
to accept them, the explanation is that it is difficult to abandon a 
theory which one has been accustomed to accept as definitive. Physi- 
cians have been also confused by the publication of clinical and ex- 
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perimental observations which were difficult to reconcile with the 
new theory. One of the most important of these collections, to which 
German writers attach great credit, consists of the statistics of preg- 
nancies of known dates prepared during the War by Siegel and 
others. We have seen that these statistics point to the existence of 
variations of fecundity during the course of the menstrual cycle, but 
appear to eliminate all possibility of an agenesic period. Although 
these conclusions appeared decisive because they rested on several 
hundreds of observed cases, they are challenged by Ogino because 
of their lack of precision in determining the menstrual rhythm and 
in establishing the probable date of conception. Actually, if we sub- 
ject them to a rigid examination (as Holt has done recently), sev- 
eral defects of method are revealed which are sufficient to discredit 
their findings. The menstrual history of the cases has not been 
carefully investigated. The investigators were content with ques- 
tioning all the pregnant women who presented themselves at the 
clinic, registering their answers without any attempt to check ihe 
veracity of their statements. Again, almost half of the women were 
unmarried mothers, and a large number of the remainder, though 
married, owed their pregnancy to extra-conjugal relations. As the 
probable date of conception was entered merely the date of the 
man’s furlough, although the duration of these furloughs varied 
between three and nine days. To sum up, this was a method full of 
uncertainties, since it was based on recollections which were neces- 
sarily inexact and were frequently deliberately altered. Conse- 
quently, its findings cannot counterbalance the hundreds of cases in 
which the scrupulous observation of Ogino’s rule has confirmed its 
correctness. 

In our second article, we shall discuss the application of Ogino’s 
theory to conjugal relations, as well as the moral and medical con- 
sequences of this important discovery. “7 
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DE CATECHIZANDIS PARVULIS 
By F. H. DRINKWATER 


These articles will be more readable, I think, if they are frankly 
personal. The best thing about writing for your brother priests is 
that it’s not a bit of good trying to lay down the law. They all 
know just as much about it as you do, or they reckon to, and some of 
them know a good deal more. So let me just talk—I’m not asking 
anybody to agree with me. 

It was 1910 when I was ordained and began work as second curate 
in a fairly large parish. There were schools—for boys, girls and 
infants. Pius X’s Decrees on Communion were still recent enough 
to be present problems, not yet passed into history. The seven-year- 
olds were being admitted to First Communion, not without some 
misgivings and head-shakings on the part of the older generation. 
On that question I was all for the Pope. 

It was my responsibility to see that the little girls were sufficiently 
prepared, and I took it seriously. Nobody quite knew what exactly 
was meant by sufficient preparation, nor at that period were there 
any of those helpful little books that we are all so busy writing now- 
adays. Anyhow it seemed desirable that the children should know 
what they were doing, not simply go through motions that they had 
been well drilled in. Of course, we did have plenty of drill for move- 
ments and actions, but it was my duty (I thought, and still think) to 
see that they made their Confession and Communion with some 
realization. 

The by-heart-Catechism that was the staple method in school did 
not seem to fit this emergency. The by-heart-Catechism was in- 
tended (we understood) to have its effect some years afterwards, 
not for any immediate spiritual enlightenment. Something more 
immediate seemed necessary; for there they were, several rows of 
small girls with big serious eyes, each of them due for presentation 
to the King in a month’s time. 

A helpful hint came to my mind from a book I had read at the 
seminary, Canon Keating’s “The Priest: His Character and Work.” 
“Do not take a whole class,” he advises, “if they are too many for 
you. Can you hold the attention of three children for a quarter of 
an hour? Begin with three; next week you will hold six if you are 
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clever and take pains. It has been said with truth that the effect of a 
sermon is greater or less in inverse proportion to the number who 
hear it. A sermon to an audience of twenty or fifteen may well 
have a greater effect than the same words spoken to two hundred or 
a hundred and fifty. You can hold twenty [children], but not two 
hundred; three, but not thirty. Begin with three, then, if need be, 
but resolve at all costs to make your work in the school a success. 
If we have any love in us at all, we ought to have unction enough 
to touch those three small souls, and when we have made their eyes 
glisten and their cheeks flush with all a child’s love for Jesus and 
His dear Mother, our half-hour has not been spent in vain.” 

I remember trying to act on this, rather under difficulties, taking 
three or four at a time into a corner of the big room. The Sister- 
teacher (God rest her soul!) did most of the work of course, and one 
way or another each child was ready to my satisfaction for Confes- 
sion and Communion. We were all very happy. 

From all this I learned for myself (and perhaps that is the only 
way of learning) two things. First, I discovered that to bring 
Catholic dogma down (or is it up?) to the level of young children’s 
minds you have to be very simple indeed, and leave out most of 
what we used to call “dogma” in the seminary. Secondly, I found 
out that, if it was taught in this way, the minds and hearts of the 
children were waiting wide open for it—a fact familiar to everybody 
now, but not so well understood in the days before Pius X. 

There was a third conclusion that followed (or rather a ques- 
tion), though I can’t remember formulating it consciously at the 
time. Success with the first Communicants had come from side- 
tracking the Catechism and giving the children what they were 
capable of assimilating. It was a discovery made in trying to carry 
out Pius X’s Decree. Wouldn’t the discovery apply perhaps to older 
children as well as the seven-year-olds, and at other times as well as 
First Communion? The question floated vaguely in my mind. 

Then there was a war, and from May, 1915, I was with the sol- 
diers—one division and another. As the personnel was always in a 
state of flux because of the casualties, during those four years I 
must have made priestly acquaintance with many hundreds of 
Catholic men drawn from every part of England and Wales, mostly 
civilians enlisted “for the duration.” During that time several 
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things, of the kind interesting to readers of the HomILetic, became 
evident to me, things that I could hardly have learned in any other 
way. One, for example, was that the motive of fear in religion, 
broadly speaking, is not a motive to be appealed to, as it works in the 
opposite way to the way intended—at any rate with men, and espe- 
cially with the best kind of men. They feel that fear ought not to be 
given way to. When you have seen this point of view working at 
its strongest in war-time (and learned to respect it), you become 
able to recognize and allow for it in peace-time too. I am speaking 
of course of emotional fear, as distinct from a matter-of-fact care- 
fulness in danger, which is just as much in place in religion as it is 
when crossing a busy motor-road. 

Another thing I perceived was that the great mass of inter-sexual 
irregularities, conspicuous as it may be, is accounted for by a quite 
small number of men. The majority of men resist ordinary tempta- 
tion of this kind even amidst the violent excitement and the nomadic 
opportunities of war-time; but the majority do succumb if for some 
reason external temptation happens to become extraordinarily over- 
whelming and insistent. 

These two things were not theories or speculations of mine; they 
were facts of human nature which I saw at work. I don’t think 
they are true; I know they are, though I have no evidence or sta- 
tistics to offer. 

Well, to come to the point, there was another observation of the 
same quality that forced itself upon me during the war, and it con- 
cerned this matter of religious instruction. About religion at the 
front the first thing that struck me, like everyone else, was the enor- 
mous difference between Catholic soldiers and the average Protestant 
soldiers. The Catholic, unlike the Protestant, possessed a working 
religion which their chaplain could make use of ; briefly, they remem- 
bered how to go to Confession and Communion because they had 
done it in their schooldays. But again, the vast majority had not 
kept it up for long when their schooldays were over. It had taken 
a world war to bring them back to the Sacraments; for they were all 
receiving the Sacraments, not out of fear of death or hell, but be- 
cause of a newly realized need of a God in whom to trust, or from 
comradeship with other Catholics, or from acquaintance with a 
priest, or from a certain childlike docility that seems to go along 
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with the wearing of a uniform. (“When was your last confession?” 
“The last war, Father!’’) It was clear that their religion had never 
really got into their mind, and not much into their heart. The Cate- 
chism, learned as they had learned it, had never come to mean any- 
thing to them. The only part of their instruction which had lasted 
was the practical part, and even of that the effects were sometimes 
spoilt by unfortunate mental associations (“Had enough of that 
when I was at school, Father.’’) 

These discoveries seemed to crystallize and confirm the convictions 
I had reached with the children, and after the war I was rash 
enough to start a little monthly paper mainly concerned with methods 
of religious instruction. It was called The Sower, and is continued 
nowadays under more skilful management as a quarterly periodical 
of Catholic education. Its aim in 1919 was to spread the notion that 
religious instruction and training is not likely to have lasting effect 
unless it concerns itself with the heart as much as the head. There 
was no particular intention at first of criticizing current Catechism- 
methods, but I soon found myself forced into such discussions, since 
otherwise I should have seemed to be blaming the teachers them- 
selves, and that would have been very unfair. 

After four years I was appointed Diocesan Inspector of schools 
(what you in U.S.A. call Diocesan Superintendent, but in England 
we are concerned only with religious instruction, not secular). “Get 
rid of that wretched parrot-system,” said Archbishop McIntyre when 
he appointed me. That was ten years ago. His successor has been 
of the same mind. Everything I have managed to see or do since 
then in regard to the schools, as well as in regard to my own parish, 
has confirmed those early impressions and conclusions which forced 
themselves upon me all those years ago with the children and the 
soldiers. 

Ancient history, isn’t it? Why have I fallen into reminiscence 
like this? Because it seems to me that priest-readers are likely to 
understand better what these articles are driving at, if they have seen 
the way in which the conclusions have formed themselves in the 
writer’s mind. I don’t ask readers to agree with me, I repeat, but I 
should like them to understand.* 


*Fr. Drinkwater’s second article will discuss: “What Our Schools Might Do.” 





TOWARDS LOVING THE PSALMS 
By C. C. Marrinpate, S.J., M.A. 


I. Imagination in the Psalms 

Pope Pius V, in the document dated 1570 and prefixed to our 
Missals, says that an emended Missal should correspond to an 
emended Breviary, and evidently wishes that not only should there 
be unity of celebrating and unity of singing Office throughout the 
Latin Church, but that in some sense there should be a harmony 
between Mass and Office themselves. 

One of the remarkable phenomena of our time is the enormous 
increase in Missals printed ad usum populi; and publishers have told 
us that they cannot keep up with the demand. But again, a very 
large number of commentaries on the Psalms are appearing, wit- 
nessing to the desire of priests themselves to enter more deeply and 
lovingly into what they recite each day. No doubt, we readily own 
up to the difficulty we sometimes have when saying Office: we are 
busy and have to go fast; we are tired, and have nothing but dis- 
tractions; the Psalms are obscure, and sometimes almost repulsive. 
Candidly, I hate fat; and as for oil and marrow, I don’t want to be 
reminded of them. But then: “Mons Dei, mons pinguis: mons 
coagulatus, mons pinguis! Ut quid suspicamini montes coagulatos ?” 
(Ps. Ixvii. 16,17). And “sicut adipe et pinguedine”—not to dwell 
on Aaron, whose head was so glossily anointed that the oil trickled 
down to his beard—and indeed on to his clothes! One’s only chance 
is not to imagine it. But then, if one could when saying the Psalms 
have one’s imagination somewhat in the state of the author’s own 
imagination—if one could acquire his way of looking at things and 
feeling about things! One would then sympathize, and not be re- 
pelled. In what follows, even though I mean to use the Breviary 
words whenever possible, I would like to get even a tiny way into 
the Hebrew state of mind, and I begin with the very humblest item 
—the small picturesque sentences that occur almost unconsciously 
in the Psalms. 

The long Psalm cxviii, for example (partly because it is so “ethi- 
cal,” and also because it is “alphabetic” and therefore very “con- 
sciously” composed, t.e., not able to leave the imagination to run 
loose) is very neutral-tinted. Yet, even it suddenly says: “I am 
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become like a wine-skin in the frost” (v. 83), and this picture is 
that of the soul pining, hoping against hope, yearning for comfort. 
And certainly one is, from time to time, all shrivelled and shrunk, 
snubbed, rebuffed, black and bleak. That is already good, as an 
image! But when I find that the Hebrew says, “like a wine-skin in 
the smoke” (hanging there, getting more and more unsightly, yet 
with the wine maturing within it), and then goes on to say, “Yet I 
forget not Thy decrees,” the image is better still: “I am having a 
horrible time, but my content, my spiritual life, is getting richer and 
sweeter all the while!” I would never use such a simile on my own 
account, but, after seeing what it meant to the Psalmist, I can recite 
it with pleasure and conviction. And again: “They surrounded 
me like bees, and burned up like fire among thorns” (Ps. cxvii. 12) 
—we can say that quite heedlessly, but if one has seen a swarm of 
Oriental bees, ferocious as hornets, flaring up out of their home 
that you have disturbed, and the way in which all in a moment dried 
brambles or even grass blazes furiously up, you realize the poor 
Psalmist’s plight! And you don’t wonder that there had to be, 
even, a pagan “Lord of Flies” (Baal-Zebub), so maddening are 
they, despite the Oriental’s power of sitting placidly while a green- 
blue shield of flies cling to his sores and suck them. I imagine that 
Ochozias (IV Kings, i.2), after falling down through his window, 
was stung while unconscious by a poisoned fly, and that is why he 
sent—to the indignation of Elias—to consult the god of Ekron 
(Accaron), surnamed the Lord of Flies. 

The whole of the quiet Psalm i is really full of images: life is a 
“way’’—a path down which you walk, a road on which here or 
there you halt, with city-gates, where you sit in groups and talk. 
Christianity itself was, at first, often enough called a “way” (Acts, 
xix. 23; I Thess., iii. 11; II Peter, ii. 2, etc., etc.), and Our Lord 
called Himself the “Way” (John, xiv. 6). In fact, “way” was a 
technical term among the Hebrews. The Just Man doesn’t go off 
towards the assembly of the godless; nor halt where impious men 
do; nor sit down where iniquitous men sit. So many branching 
roads! So many sitting-places! So many groups in which you 
could stand up to talk! The beginning and ending of the Psalm 
are built up out of these images (cf. xxv. 4). In between, you have 
the picture of the firm-rooted “tree”—hbeside the runnels of water 
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—a fruit-bearing tree! Its contrast is “dust,” simply swept off 
from the face of the earth! When reading the Psalms, we ought 
to have in mind a land depending entirely upon wells, and the vege- 
tation that grows up round about them. The tree near the water, 
never dropping its leaves, rooted, stable, lasting-out—and the dust, 
going up in energetic yet expiring eddies. Ah! that is the difference 
between the man rooted in God, in truth, in right—and the Oppor- 
tunist—the man of the moment, the momentary man! God uproots 
the wicked; but I cling firm like an olive-tree (Ps. li. 10), like the 
palm, like the cedar (Ps. xci. 13). 

It would take far too long to collect all the phrases in the Psalms 
connected with the idea of “way.” You walk in it; err from or 
desert it; run in it; cannot find it; have it shown to you. Psalm 
exviii, so “ethical” a Psalm, is naturally full of the metaphor. “O, 
the happiness of those whose way is stainless; who walk in the Law 
of the Lord!” (v. 1). “May my ways be made firm unto the keep- 
ing of Thy laws!” (v. 5). The “way” is God’s Law made known 
to my conscience: “Look if there be any path of iniquity within 
me” (Ps. cxxxviii. 24). But it is not I who reveal it to myself: 
“Thy word is a lantern for my feet” (Ps. cxviii. 105) ; “Lead me 
in Thy Way. Send forth Thy Light and Thy Truth, that they may 
guide me, and lead me to Thy dwelling-place” (Ps. Ixxxv. 11; 
xlii. 3). 

All the same, even the right way can be slippery. Mire collects 
in the hollows. “My feet almost slipped—my footsteps almost 
stumbled,” cries the poor Psalmist, in profound depression when he 
saw how the wicked prospered. He almost gave up and collapsed 
into the ditch and stopped there. Sometimes he got into a regular 
morass: “I am stuck in a deep mire. . . . I have nothing to stand 
upon. ... Pull me out of the mire, lest I sink therein!’ (Ps. Lxviii. 
3, 15). And there was always the possibility of a sudden storm in 
the hills or of melting snows, which liberated a mass of water rush- 
ing down a ravine—quickly running itself out, but meanwhile able 
to sweep away both men and flocks. “The water might well have 
overwhelmed us: a torrent would have swept over us—an insolent 
torrent would have gone over us” (Ps. cxxiii. 4, 5).2 The Lord 


1The Latin interchanges subject and object. In the Hebrew it is the water 
that goes over the men. We can understand the Latin as meaning: “We should 
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does pull him out, and forthwith sets his feet on to “solid rock” 
(Ps. xxvi. 6), and then takes him out into a “wide place’ where 
he can move freely and even run (Ps. exviii. 32).?_ And the obvious 
delight of the Psalmist in the sense of “free space” around him 
(Ps. xvii. 30; xxx. 9; cxviii, 45), where his heart could expand 
itself and he could draw breath (ibid. 32)—liberation from a sort 
of spiritual claustrophobia!—is all the more apt if the mud into 
which he had fallen was at the bottom of one of those cisterns that 
were often beside the road, and into which the two blind men in the 
Gospels, trying to lead one another (as in Palestine they constantly 
did and do, I understand), were likely to slip. In such a cistern 
Joseph and Jeremias were actually imprisoned. Finally God puts 
him “in loco pascue”—in “the lawns of Thy Paradise for ever 
green” (Commendatio Anime) and beside waters of refreshment 
(Ps. xxii. 2) ; and even, into His own Tent, on His own Mountain, 
in the very inmost nook of His Tabernacle (Ps. xxvi. 5, etc.). 


But besides the extremely bad roads of Palestine (which account 
for the whole series of proclamations about “making straight, in the 
wilderness, a road” for the coming King—they did this so late as 
for the arrival of the German Emperor before the War), there were 
dangers both from beasts and men. David, as a boy, had come to 
grips with lion and bear (I Kings, xvii. 34); and I like to think 
of the other shepherd, Amos, who so ruefully describes the man 
who fled from a lion, “but a bear got him!” or escaped into a house 
and leaned panting on the wall only to have a snake come out from 
a cranny and bite him; or the herdsman who went to the rescue of 
one of his beasts, and got back from the lion “two legs or the tip of 
an ear” (Amos, v. 19; iii. 12). The Psalms are full of references 
to being “snatched, as a lion does” (e.g., Ps. vii. 3; xvi. 12; ix. 29, 
etc., etc.) : but these “lions” are definitely the Psalmist’s enemies, and 
you collect the picture of rocky roads where in any shadow an enemy 


have vainly tried to pass through an intractable flood. ...” There are other refer- 
ences to drowning; but these we omit here. 


21 think that the Hebrew mind was “all of a piece,” and that it was difficult 
for it to think of “rock” at all without thinking of the immemorial associations 
that clustered round that word. Yahweh was the Rock of Israel—I am sorry 
that later generations thought it too anthropomorphic to call God “Rock” directly, 
and made modifications, especially as this mental attitude towards the word is 
involved in all Messianic passages that use it, and is at the back of the promise to 
St. Peter. Undoubtedly we have to think of an organic series—God, Messiah, 
Israel; God, Christ, Church. 
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may be lurking—enemies moreover who have the habit of digging 
holes in the path and above all of tying cords across it so that in the 
dusk the traveller should be tripped and easily set upon. Nothing 
delighted the caustic humor of the Hebrew more than to see his 
enemies fall into the pit they had dug for im: “He dug a hole, and 
hollowed it out—and fell into the very pit that he had made!” (Ps. 
vii. 16). In Ps. lvi. 5-7, he piles up the metaphors: “He snatched 
me away from the midst of the lions’ whelps where I was lying 
stunned with fear—men, I mean, with teeth like spears and arrows 
and tongues like a sharp sword. . . . They had prepared a trap for 
my feet ... and had dug a pit in my path—but they fell into it them- 
selves!’ The references in Ps. cxxxix. 6, and civ. 14, seem to me to 
prove that the Psalmist is thinking not exclusively of hunters after 
game : no doubt. he is in the lovely little verse: “Laques contritus est, 
etc.,”—our life has escaped like a bird from the net of the fowler 
(Ps. cxxiii. 7). But his insistence on the snare being put by the side 
of the road where he was walking, or in it, suggests a deliberate trip- 
ping up. And Hebrew and general history—right on to modern 
detective novels—provide plenty of instances of traps made by 
strings or wire. However, one recalls that in the parable of the 
Sower, when the grain fell on the hard road and could not sink into 
anything, it bounced and rolled about, and birds had an easy job 
in picking it up. So birds did haunt the paths and were liable to be 
caught there. I still think that all these passages do not contain only 
metaphors from hunting. 

There is much more that certainly alludes to murderous assaults, 
whether these be made upon a man’s bodily life or, so to say, his 
social life (e.g., by calumny). The picture here concerns, on the 
whole, tongues, fangs and arrows. Fangs bite into the flesh; they 
eat you up. Tongues are serpents’. tongues, with which the ancients 
easily associated the idea of venom. Arrows came flying suddenly 
who knew whence, and stuck into you. The enemy “devours my 
people like bread” (Ps. xiii. 4) ; he gnashes his teeth till he can eat 
his prey (Ps. xxxiv. 16, 25); in Ps. Ixiii, slanderers whet their 
tongues into swords, and bend the bow to shoot secretly at the inno- 
cent; “they plot iniquity—they exhaust themselves with plotting: 
men work towards an insolent scheme but—up rises God, and their 
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arrows turn into mere children’s playthings!” * The metaphor of 
“vipers” was taken up by both the Baptist and Our Lord in regard 
of the Pharisees, beneath whose religious-sounding tongue lurked 
poison, and who certainly, like the “deaf adder that stoppeth her 
ears, nor listeneth to the voice of the charmer, the skilful snake- 
charmer!” (Ps. lvii. 5), would not listen to the Gospel. It would be 
an impertinence to suggest here the equivalents, in our spiritual life, 
to such enemies; we know our own temptations and the extreme 
subtlety of their approach. It is enough to recall that the Psalmist 
never excludes the idea of God from anything he sings: even when 
he is most personal, he is indignant with his enemies, because in the 
last resort they are those of the Chosen People, the People chosen by 
God, so that anyone who injures themselves or their King, injures— 
or rather, is attacking—God and God’s Plan. 

The Psalmist is no pessimist, though he often feels as if all were 
lost. We, mild in our reactions, must remember the immediate and 
furious reactions of the Oriental. In bad moments, his soul sticks 
to the dust (Ps. cxviii. 25); his bones—and the people’s—are like 
clods scattered over the earth (Ps. cxl. 7) ; he is “like earth without 
water” (Ps. cxlii. 6; cfr. lxii. 1, 2) ; he opens his mouth and gasps 
(Ps. cxviii. 131) ; he vanishes like a shadow as it dwindles—he can 
be shaken off as you shake a locust from your dress (Ps. cviii. 23) ; 
he is flattened down into the dust and his heart is glued to the earth 
(Ps. xliii. 25). Psalm xxi is naturally full of many mournful meta- 
phors: the Psalmist is a worm; he melts like wax; dogs and lions 
surround him. Needless to recall the great Psalms Miserere and De 
Profundis, and the others named “Penitential.’”’ Sometimes the 
Psalmist sees his enemies as merely external, shameless and out- 
rageous; sometimes as external, but due, he is afraid, to his own 
shortcomings ; and sometimes as his personal bad tendencies. 

But herein precisely is his optimism. The world is halved, in 
reality, not between sinners and non-sinners, but between sinners 
who rely on God and those who don’t. He sings his songs of re- 
pentance, but is all the while sure that God watches over him. He 
expresses this constantly by alluding to God’s “wings.” Hebrew 
poetry very soon struck out its own abiding metaphors. We are 


$I do not suppose that this is very near the original Hebrew; but it is what we 
read, and the sense, as such, is good. 
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here using only the Psalms, or almost only; but the image of God’s 
over-arching, warm, soft and protecting wings can be traced all 
through the Scriptures. Those wings overshadow him (Ps. xvi. 8; 
lvi. 2; lx. 3-5; Ixii; etc.) ; and he inherits the Lord’s strength. In 
Ps. cxxxviii. 9, he tries to take the “wings of the dawn’—and I 
have to say candidly that in South Africa the sudden plunge upwards 
of the dawn from behind mountains most spontaneously made me 
think of wings spreading out, and then settling softly down over a 
nestling world. And his youth (Ps. cii. 5) is renewed so that it is 
like that of the eagle. There is here no notion of a phcenix, able 
to be burnt up and come out of the fire younger than ever (rather 
like St. John from his boiling oil), but of the strength and yet 
feathery softness of the eagle, and its power of flying high—right 
into the Sun! I think, then, that this metaphor of wings hovered 
between the vision of an eagle and of a hen. Our Lord used the 
metaphor of the hen, without hesitating. It is a mixture, in the 
Psalms, of the idea of “soaring” and of “brooding” ; and when they 
told him to “fly away to the mountains like a sparrow” (well, any 
little bird, Ps. x. 2), he remembered that, even if he were like a small 
bird, he still could find a nest—God’s Altar (Ps. Ixxxiii. 4) ; and that 
his wings were powerful as those of the very wind (Ps. ciii. 3), 
upon which God was upborne. 

One reason for his optimism was the transitoriness of evil and 
the Divine Eternity. The whole world changes, as you may change 
a garment (Ps. ci. 27) ; evil things shall pass as a dream does when 
you wake (Ps. Ixxii. 20) ; they crash as when you push down, with 
a mere shove, some tottering wall (Ps. lxi. 4) ; and the very memory 
of them disappears with a crash (ix. 7) ; above all, they wither like 
the weak vegetation of which too Our Lord made a parable. The 
wicked wither like green grass (Ps. xxxvi. 2; lxxxix. 6; cii. 15) ; like 
the grains dropped on flat roofs by birds, which, before you can reap 
its produce (really, before it so much as comes to maturity), dries 
up: no reaper can fill his folded robe with it; no one can glean it nor 
make it into sheaves—no one who passes by those harvesters would 
be likely to speak a blessing : “The Lord be with you! Be blessed in 
the Lord’s Name!” (Ps. cxxviii. 6-8; cfr. Ruth, ii. 4). On the 
other hand, the righteous man, his home, his family, are like firm- 
planted olive-trees, and vines, and palm-trees, not to be rooted up 
(Ps. xliii. 12; cxxvii. 3; Ixxxviii. 7; xci. 8). 
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But this is not a sort of fatalism merely, for God takes the initia- 
tive and makes the wicked vanish. His iron rod breaks them like 
clay pots (Ps. ii. 9; xxx. 13) ; He smashes those teeth (Ps. iii. 8) ; 
he breaks their teeth though they be strong as lions; they flow away 
like water that runs itself out, like melting wax; fire plunges on 
them, and before the bramble realizes that it has grown into a bush, 
up it will be burnt (Ivii. 8-9; the Hebrew is quite different, but no 
matter). The Lord wakes up as a man might from a drunken sleep 
(such is the bold imagery of the Psalmist, by no means unparalleled 
in the Scriptures, Ixxvii. 57) ; His hand holds a cup full of wine, 
undiluted with water, but intoxicatingly spiced; He has tilted it this 
way and that, and made the sinners of the whole world drink of it— 
yet are its dregs not finished, there is more to come (Ps. Ixxiv. 9; 
cfr. lix. 5, where He provides a “wine of staggering” to His own 
people; and again cfr. Zach., xii. 2). He robes them with shame 
(Ps. cxxxi. 18; cviii. 29; one might reflect on Noe) ; He whirls them 
away like chaff or thistledown (Ps. Ixxxii. 14) ; He makes them the 
“footstool” of His King (Ps. cix. 2). 

But for His Faithful He prepares a “cup of rescue” (Ps. cxiv. 
13); He invites them to His own intoxicating banquet (Ps. xxxv. 9 
—we return to this to us distasteful image later on) ; they dwell in 
His house for ever. 

There are many other little pictures that we have no space for: 
but I cannot omit the vivid one of the shameless enemies that keep 
on and on returning towards evening, like greedy dogs howling and 
prowling in the muck-heaps (Ps. Iviii. 7,15). The Jews hated such 
scavengers, hideous, diseased, and fierce; the dogs that licked 
Lazarus’s sores were not friendly, as though pathetically they helped 
him when men would not—he was too weak to drive them off. As 
for God’s making man “vanish like a spider” (Ps. xxxviii. 12), I 
cannot think this means merely a spider’s web, so easily destroyed 
(in Ps. Ixxxix. 9, “spider” is not really in the text at all), but either 
that the dead spider so quickly becomes a mere transparent shell, in- 
stantly smashed and vanishing, or because, when dying, its long 
scampering legs crumple up into a tiny ball—and the great insect is 
no more. Any other metaphor—like the exquisite one of the 
“weaned child” on its mother’s breast, “so is my soul” (Ps. cxxx. 2) 
—we keep over to deal with in further articles (please God!). 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 


I. The Cultivation of Perfection 
By Breve Jarrett, O.P. 


In Our Lord’s view of holiness, whether for priest or people, the 
central part of it lies hidden within. There is little means of judg- 
ing a man’s holiness, since it is concerned not with acts but with 
motives, and motives are out of sight. In these papers, therefore, 
the real effort will be to help my brother-priests to remember this. 
We need reminding that it is never what we do, but why we do it, 
that most matters. If we can get our motives right, the rest can be 
left to follow its own way. Moreover, motives themselves are com- 
manded us in the saying that we must love. Love is less an action 
than a motive for action. We are bidden, not to do, but to love. 

We shall, therefore, take the main underlying ideas of Our Lord 
and try to lay them in a scheme of spiritual teaching. We as priests 
shall only be true priests in proportion to our spiritual life’s energy. 
Not our parish but our soul is what we shall take to the Seat of 
Judgment at the end. 

So we have set out what constitutes the essence of that perfection 
which Our Lord laid on us as a command. Then we have spoken 
too of the way in which that perfection manifests itself, namely, in 
the acceptance of the divine will, for it is clear that we shall be per- 
fect if we leave ourselves to be trained by God. Hence, we must 
trust Him absolutely and suffer in serene love whatever He shall do 
to us. Then will He gather us to Himself. But we must needs 
have a consciousness of our native sinfulness, and because of our 
insufficiency be led to put all our confidence in Him. We must not 
only remember that we are nothing worth, but also that He is worth 
all. Since He is all, He also does all. In the language of the old 
mystics: “There is no doer but He.” Even sin has a place in His 
economy of grace, so that we must not let ourselves become im- 
patient of our faults but use their memory to love God better. This 
the Passion of Christ can achieve in us, through the compassion of 
God’s Mother, in our prayer and contemplation. Thus shall we be 
made perfect in hope. 

“Be ye perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” That saying 
of Our Blessed Lord is one that continuously puzzles us. Thus 
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we listen to what He says and we know ourselves and we know too 
that He knew us better even then we do. We know ourselves and 
know that the idea of the infinite perfection of God is something 
not only above us but utterly impossible to us, beyond our very 
dreams; and yet Our Lord, who knows human nature for He made 
it, gave us not as an invitation but as a command that we should be 
“perfect as our Heavenly Father is perfect.” How can we be per- 
fect? How can we be perfect as God? 

But when we use the word “perfection” or say of a thing that it 
is perfect, we may mean all sorts of things, we may mean “perfec- 
tion” in all sorts of ways. Thus, we even use the word of a ruin. 
People say that Tintern Abbey is a “perfect” ruin. We do not mean 
that it is complete, for it is a ruin; but we mean that it is perfect as 
a ruin, perfect in its own order, perfect in its place. We may say of 
speech that it is “perfect,” and by that mean that it contained no 
word too much, no word too few. It could not be improved on. It 
was perfect. We say of a witty answer that it was a “perfect” 
reply, meaning that it fitted the situation exquisitely, that nothing 
better could have been said. Or again we can say that the silence 
was “perfect.” We mean, of course, that it was absolutely com- 
plete or in place. 

Can we not then describe perfection as implying completeness in 
a particular order, so that the perfect thing does completely what it 
is wanted to do? Thus, a mechanical instrument is perfect or com- 
plete if it does its work thoroughly, exactly fulfills the purpose for 
which it was designed. Thus also we can say reverently that God 
is perfect because He fulfills all that He is: “I am who am.” God is 
perfect; in Him everything is in order. Again, His world is a per- 
fect world in its own order, for everything in it is in its proper 
place. God is perfect. But man was made after the image and like- 
ness of God. Man therefore—you, I, all men—was created to be 
perfect, but perfect only as man, perfect only as a man should be: 
all his powers, his passions, his emotions, his intelligence, his will, 
all are to be perfect, each in its own place, doing its own work, ful- 
filling its own purpose as—if it is properly in order—it will do. 
That is what man was intended to be; he was made after God’s 
image and likeness. That is why it is, and how it is, that man can 
be perfect. He is formed on the model of God. 
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If you remember, even as a child when you learnt your Catechism, 
you were taught that man is like God—that is, like the Blessed 
Trinity. Since then, you did your theological studies, and now 
have better understood that he is so by nature. God made him so in 
his first creation. And you have learnt too that, besides his nature, 
he received a supernature—treasures of grace by which his soul 
is again made like God a second time by participating in the divine 
life. God is perfect; man, fashioned after God’s likeness, was also 
intended to be perfect in two orders, both by nature and by grace. 
And also he was to be perfect by a determination of his will. He 
cannot be perfected against his will. 

Our Lord said: “Be perfect.’ That is evidently a command. Are 
we perfect, that is, are we fulfilling our purpose? Are we perfect, 
having everything in order, our intelligence, our will, our love, our 
anger, our hopes, our desires, everything about us doing what it 
should be doing, every power and faculty exquisitely obedient and 
alive? That is what He meant us to be, that is how He fashioned 
us. 

But this perfection, orderliness, was to be aimed at deliberately, by 
our own will. You will never be perfect unless you want to be per- 
fect. Honestly, do you want to be? Do you want to have your anger 
completely under control, never to be angry except when it is 
reasonable to be angry, never to love unless you should, never to 
enjoy what you ought not to enjoy? Do you want to be perfect? 
They that have tasted it—Saints, we call them—say that it is a 
thing blessed beyond dreams. They were men, women, children 
who set themselves perfectly in order, aimed at perfection, wanted 
it, heard of it, and acknowledged it as a divine command. 

Can we be perfect? What have we to do to become perfect? It 
can be maintained that quite truly we have very little to do. We be- 
lieve this to be God’s world; we believe God to be in charge of it and 
us. We believe that God fashioned our world, and that God made 
each one of us. But God made us intending that we should know our 
own way, goal and purpose, and achieve it for ourselves, and thus 
reach the perfection He meant us to have—a perfection, that is, with- 
in our scope. How can we achieve this goal? Leave it to Him, leave 
it to Him entirely; He will get us there, if we will but let Him. 
That is all that we have to do, to let Him make us perfect. It is 
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His job. God governs us, God governs our life absolutely. Every 
moment of our life, then, we are under the infinite power of God. 
Because you believe this, you must try not to chafe against God. 
Do not fight against Him. Let Him deal with you; He will treat 
you in the way He sees you need. Nothing is asked of you but this 
absolute acceptance of the divine will affecting every detail of your 
life. 

Have you grown old? Or are you middle-aged or young still? 
Whoever you are, God is watching you, who slumbers not nor 
sleeps. God is watching you, not to do you hurt, but to make you 
perfect. All that is asked is that you should surrender yourself 
absolutely to Him. He will give you what He sees you need for 
the perfection of yourself. Have faith in Him and you will remain 
tranquil, putting yourself into His hands. 

“But what will He do with me?” He will make you more truly 
and more fully after the image and likeness of Himself, as He made 
His Son. “Shall I be happy under what He does to me?” Do you 
remember how God treated His Son? It is a foolish question to 
ask, if you do remember. You certainly can be happy. But whether 
you will be or not, depends entirely on yourself. “Will He treat 
me hardly?” God chastizes those whom He loves. That is the 
price you must pay for your divine fashioning after the image of 
His Son. You will be bought and sold, denied, betrayed; you will 
have false accusations brought against you. Yes, but the point is: 
what are you going to do about it? Are you going to leave yourself 
absolutely in His hands? Or are you going to fight for your good 
name? Do not so act! Dare to leave yourself to His fashioning. 
After the example of His Son, if you wish to be perfect, be sub- 
missive. Surrender yourself body and soul to His will. “Be ye 
perfect”—dare we even aim at that? What were His blessed words? 
He knew human nature as we cannot know it. He knew its base- 
ness, as we even do not know it; He knew its frailty, its inconsis- 
tency. Yet, knowing it, He dared to say to us: “Follow Me.” How 
well He thought of us, how nobly He judged us who said to us: 
“Follow Me. Come where I go, follow Me to the heights of self- 
sacrifice that I have climbed.” He would not have said it unless He 
meant it, unless He knew that we could. 

Was He a dreamer? He was no dreamer. He knew mankind, 
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for His fingers had fashioned them. He knew the shallowness of 
those who then followed Him and of those who would follow Him, 
but He knew also their depth, their greatness. And knowing this 
He calls all of us to follow Him. 

What He asks is that we should come willingly. So we must 
answer Him personally, one by one. Are we willing to follow Him, 
really willing? I do not think we really are; I think we are des- 
perately afraid of what He may ask us to give up. St. Augustine, 
as a youth with his dreams and idealism and yet with that frailty of 
his flesh, prayed his broken prayer : “Give me chastity, but not yet!” 
Not yet! Not yet! Is that not like our own heart’s prayer? Per- 
fection? Yes, but not yet! 

He says to us: “Be perfect as your Heavenly Father is perfect.” 
We were made after His image and likeness, made so by nature, 
made so by grace. He tells us that, even after we have sinned, He 
will again re-make us to that blessed likeness, if we will let Him 
deal with every detail of our lives. All that is asked of us is to 
accept His divine overmastering will and this may well include the 
crown with thorns, the scepter set in our hand by way of mockery, 
the garment of a fool flung round us. Do not be troubled by these. 
Take them as part of life. In your young priesthood or grown mid- 
dle-aged or old, take His will each one. If you will but let Him, 
He will make a saint of you. When He comes down on the altar 
at your Mass, ask this Master, thus passing by, to give you the high 
courage and the blessed patience you need to let Him deal with you 
in His own way. 

Out of our troubles He will fashion of us priests more worthy 
of Himself. Out of our difficulties He will fashion each one of 
us for some grace of life, for that particular grace He had in view 
when He made us. Out of our forlornness He will make of us 
“another vessel as it seems good in His eyes to make it.”” As you 
say the Pater Noster, repeat with special meaning before Him that 
phrase of it that asks that His blessed will be done. 








A CHANGE IN OUR HOMILETIC DEPARTMENT 
By Ernest Grar, O.S.B. 


Sit doctrina vestra spiritualis medicina populo Det—let your teach- 
ing be a spiritual medicine for the people of God! These grave 
words are spoken by the bishop to the priest in the solemn hour of 
his ordination. They are but an echo of St. Paul’s admonition to 
Timothy: “Preach the word, be instant in season, out of season”’ 
(II Tim., iv. 2). 

To preach the word of God is a privilege and a duty. It is no 
small honor to be the accredited herald and ambassador of the King 
of heaven, the faithful echo of the Law-Giver who once spoke amid 
thunders and lightnings in the sandy wastes of Arabia, the authentic 
mouthpiece of the gentle yet infinitely powerful Teacher who, two 
thousand years ago, drew the crowds after Him by the sheer charm 
of His personality and the persuasiveness of His words: so much so 
that in their eagerness to hear Him men gave no thought to mere 
bodily bread. 

Preaching is likewise a duty. Like all duties, it is apt to become 
irksome, for there are no quick returns for the expenditure of energy 
demanded by preaching. At any rate, results must perforce, in large 
measure, remain hidden. Yet surely we may apply to preaching 
what the prophet of old said, speaking in the person of God: “My 
word . .. shall not return to Me void, but it shall do whatsoever 
I please, and shall prosper in the things for which I send it” (Is., lv. 
II); precisely because we preach, not our own ideas or views, but 
God’s word. At his ordination a priest is commissioned to declare 
the Law of God. Hence we may surely believe that he is also given a 
special grace by which to discharge this duty. However, the diffi- 
culties inherent in preaching are not thereby removed as if by en- 
chantment. None the less the preacher is justified in taking heart, 
for to all His priests did Christ make a solemn and comforting 
promise: “It is not you that speak, but the Spirit of My Father that 
speaketh in you” (Matt., x. 20). Yet even so he remains painfully 
conscious that he has to do the speaking, nor are the listeners likely 
to forget that it is so indeed. 

Aware of his limitations, the priest naturally and most justifiably 
seeks what help there may be in books. Sermon books are innu- 
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merable and of varying quality, but even the best cannot wholly take 
the place of personal work. No amount of reading or study of text- 
books on elocution will make a man eloquent if nature has withheld 
all her gifts from him. Such is not the plight of the average priest. 
Any man of average gifts and culture is able to speak creditably of 
those things which belong to his branch of knowledge, his profes- 
sion, or his trade. Preaching, for a priest, is no mere part of his 
business: it is an office to which God calls him and for which, in 
consequence, He gives him some measure of natural aptitude. Even 
he who is most diffident of his powers need not despair. Let a priest 
but take a wholly supernatural view of his duty, let him preach what 
he has himself felt or glimpsed in his intercourse with God and he 
is sure to perform his task both creditably and fruitfully. But the 
use Of sermon literature is helpful and legitimate. 


I 

THE HoMILeTic AND PASTORAL REVIEW was founded, in the first 
instance, for the avowed purpose of providing priests with suitable 
matter for their sermons and catechetical instructions. In course of 
time the homiletic department of the REview became more restrict- 
ed, but sermons and homilies for the Sundays and festivals of the 
year have always remained a distinctive and, I might indeed say, a 
distinguished feature of this monthly. These sermons or homilies 
were specially contributed by preachers of experience and universally 
acknowledged competence. With a view to providing its readers 
with the very best material the Editors cast their net over the whole 
English-speaking world. In this way it came about that, in the 
course of the last thirty years, every Sunday Epistle and Gospel has 
been commented upon again and again. But precisely because the 
homilies dealt almost exclusively with either Epistle or Gospel, a 
certain amount of repetition and even monotony was unavoidable. 
The same ideas were restated almost in identical terms and, on the 
other hand, important truths or facts of religion received but cursory 
and inadequate treatment. 

For these reasons, and in compliance with frequently expressed 
wishes on the part of readers and well-wishers of the Review, it 
has been decided to make an important change in its plan at the end 
of the current ecclesiastical year. Whilst the Editors could not for a 
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moment entertain the idea of dropping the homiletic section, were 
it only from a kind of filial piety towards the founder of the Review, 
they yet feel that the time has come for making a change both in the 
matter of the homiletic section and in its presentment. 

Only on the rarest occasions will a priest pick up a ready-made 
sermon, learn it off by heart, and deliver it from the pulpit in exactly 
the same form in which it left its author. It may happen that a be- 
ginner, under the nervous tension arising from the knowledge that 
he must needs face a congregation on the following Sunday, does so 
appropriate another’s discourse. An exceptionally busy priest may 
act somewhat similarly; so may one who has to go into the pulpit 
at very short notice. In the latter instance, however, there would be 
neither time nor desire to learn the sermon by heart: all that a priest 
could do would be to read the discourse, memorize the chief points, 
and hope for the best. 

Under normal conditions all that a priest demands from a book 
or model-sermon is a few thoughts with which to stimulate his own 
mind. Personal effort is of the very essence of good preaching, and 
there is no known substitute for honest and constant work. 

The new departure now planned by the Editors will, we trust, still 
further enhance the usefulness of our Review. Briefly, the plan is 
this: instead of a complete, fully worked out sermon, our coming 
issues will supply no more than the material—disjecta membra 
poete, so to speak—from which priests should find it an easy task 
to make up their own sermons. The matter of each sermon-will be 
arranged under different headings and in logical order. And though 
the various themes will not be fully worked out, there will be enough 
matter for more than one discourse or address in most of the skeleton 
sermons supplied for each Sunday. 

The chief feature of the new departure consists in that an attempt 
is being made to give a systematic, if perforce summary, exposition 
of Catholic dogma and ethics. It might be objected : “But does not 
the Church expect that the preacher should base his Sunday homily 
upon the Gospel or Epistle of the Sunday Mass?” Generally speak- 
ing, the answer is in the affirmative, but it does not follow by any 
means that the Sunday discourse must forever be an exposition of 
the passage of the New Testament read that day. At that rate, the 
field of preaching would be singularly narrowed down. If the 
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preaching of the Fathers is alleged, it must be granted that all of 
them frequently use the Gospel texts as mere pegs on which to hang 
the most diverse considerations and moralizings. Since it is our 
duty to preach the whole of Christian dogma and morals, and since 
only on the Sunday can we speak to our people in a body, we must 
surely exploit that opportunity to its utmost capacity. Nevertheless, 
the compiler of the Sermon Notes will endeavor not to isolate his 
matter altogether from the liturgical context or setting. In any case 
it will not be difficult, by some introductory remarks, to make the 
subjects seasonable. The aim the compiler has in view is the cover- 
ing of the whole field of Christian doctrine, so that, in the course of 
the year, the faithful should hear a solid, even though brief, exposi- 
tion of the things they must believe, do, or omit in order to save their 
souls. 

The series begins with some considerations on the existence and 
perfections of God. But lest the hearers should grow weary of a 
too lengthy succession of dogmatic or somewhat speculative ser- 
mons, the Sundays after Epiphany furnish the occasion for treating 
that superlatively important and practical matter: the Christian 
family and marriage. 

In Lent we shall study the Person of Christ, the Redemption, the 
Church, the Sacraments. From Pentecost onwards, when feasts 
become fewer, it will be in order to speak of the Commandments of 
God and the Church. The closing weeks of the year naturally draw 
the mind’s attention to a consideration of death and eternity. 

In this way, then, we hope to deal with all the more important 
topics on which a priest must speak to his people. Only notes—or 
the raw material, so to speak—is provided. A certain amount of 
personal work will be required, but it is hoped that this will be easier, 
rather than the opposite, when the matter is presented in the way we 
have explained above. 

God grant that these notes may be of use to His ministers in the 
fulfillment of their difficult but most important task! Preaching is 
never in vain. The world is not saved by the wisdom of its clever 
men: on the contrary, “it pleased God, by the foolishness of our 
preaching, to save them that believe” (I Cor., i. 21). We may see 
no immediate result, but all the time God is working through us. 
Little can we foresee the result of a passing thing said in a sermon. 
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Many years ago I was in a certain enclosed convent. A nun sent me 
a message to the effect that some years previously, when she was a 
Protestant, curiosity caused her to attend the evening service at a 
church where I was taking the place of the parish-priest, then on a 
voyage to India. I was then a quite young, inexperienced priest. In 
the sermon I made some statement or other about the Catholic 
Church and the Holy Ghost, which I had utterly forgotten. But it 
proved a barbed shaft that stuck in the soul of that young woman. 
“T had to become a Catholic,” she said, “and now here I am, a nun.” 
What priest has not had many such experiences! The lovely words 
of Longfellow are as true of our preaching as they are of his arrow 
or his song: 


I shot an arrow into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where. 


* * * 


I breathed a song into the air, 
It fell to earth, I knew not where. 


Long, long afterwards, in an oak 

I found the arrow still unbroke, 

And the song from beginning to end 

I found again in the heart of a friend. 








PROCEDURAL LAW OF THE CODE 
By Sranistaus Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Rules Concerning Proofs in Marriage Cases 
Proof Through Witnesses 

Although blood-relations and relations by marriage in every 
degree of the direct line and in the first degree of the collateral line 
are generally declared incapable of being witnesses (cfr. Canon 
1757), they are permitted to testify in marriage cases (Canon 
1974). 

The ordinary rules of procedure in canonical trials, as outlined 
in the various chapters of Book IV of the Code, are to be followed 
also in marriage cases, unless the special rules in Title XX, Book 
IV, De causis matrimonialibus, allow an exception from those rules. 
An example of such an exception is to be found in Canon 1974, 
where contrary to the rule of Canon 1757 blood-relations and rela- 
tions by marriage are permitted to act as witnesses in marriage 
cases. The reason for the exception is explained in a Decretal of 
Pope Clement III (Decretales Gregorii IX, cap. 3, Qui matrimonium 
accusare possunt, vel contra illud testificari, lib. IV, tit. 19). It is 
quite evident that ordinarily the relations by blood or marriage of 
the parties know more about them than strangers. There is perhaps 
danger that the relations may be moved by love or hatred or per- 
sonal interest to testify falsely or at least to color their testimony, 
and for this reason Pope Eugene III decreed that those witnesses 
should take a double oath—one that they were not influenced by 
hatred or friendship or personal advantage in testifying, and the 
other that they learned the truth about the affair from their elders 
and believe it to be the truth (Decretales Gregorii IX, cap. 5, De 
testibus et attestationibus, lib. II, tit. 15). The present Code of 
Canon Law does not insist on the double oath, but demands that 
the judge estimate the value of the testimony according to the char- 
acter and condition of the witnesses together with other circum- 
stances (cfr. Canon 1789). 


Cases in Which the Witnesses “Septime Manus” Are Required 

In cases of impotency or of non-consummation of marriage, un- 

less the impotency or non-consummation is proved with certainty 
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from other sources, each of the married parties must present the 
witnesses known as the testes septime manus. They are to be taken 
from the blood-relations or relations by marriage, or, if such cannot 
be had, from neighbors of good repute or others who are well 
acquainted with the parties and who can testify to the probity of 
the parties and especially to their veracity concerning the matter in 
controversy. The judge can also ex officio call additional witnesses, 
because the public welfare (cfr. Canon 1759) is concerned in the 
matrimonial status of the parties. The testimony of the septime 
manus witnesses is a proof of credibility which gives additional 
strength to the depositions of the parties; it has not the force of full 
proof, unless it is supported by other circumstantial evidence 
(Canon 1975). 

The impotency, relative or absolute (7.e., the impossibility of the 
married parties’ having natural sexual intercourse), constitutes an 
invalidating impediment of marriage. From the very nature of the 
case, the impediment will ordinarily not be known to the parties 
until after marriage. The non-consummation of marriage for rea- 
sons other than impotency supposes that the marriage was valid, 
but that the parties did not have and do not want to have sexual 
relations, and thus seek to get the dispensation from the Holy See 
of the unconsummated marriage. In both cases, that of impotency 
and of valid unconsummated marriage, the non-consummation of 
the marriage must be proved. If, as would be the case ordinarily, 
no other certain proof of the impotency or of the non-consummation 
of the marriage is available, the law of the Code demands the tes- 
timony of the septime manus witnesses. The history of the wit- 
nesses septime@ manus who appear in the law of the Decretals of 
Pope Gregory IX goes back to the Germanic Law. The Church 
adopted in her procedure many of the rules of the Roman Civil Law 
and some from other nations. The word “manus” is used in the 
sense of help or assistance, inasmuch as the seven witnesses corrobo- 
rate the statements made by the married parties. Ordinarily few 
if any witnesses would know about the fact of impotency or of non- 
consummation of the marriage. Possibly the parties have spoken 
about the matter to those related to them by the ties of blood or 
marriage, and if they spoke at a time when the marriage had not 
yet been brought to court, or when there was no question of going to 
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court about it, the statements thus made are of value in judging 
of the truth of the statements made later by the married parties in 
court. However, the purpose of witnesses septime manus is not 
so much to obtain direct testimony about the facts in question, this 
being presumably impossible, but rather to ascertain from those 
nearest to the parties a true idea of the character of the parties, 
especially as to their veracity. The number of seven witnesses for 
each party is not strictly insisted upon. The Code wants by prefer- 
ence relations by blood or marriage, but if they cannot be had it 
permits neighbors of the parties and others who are well acquainted 
with them and know their life and character to testify (cfr. Gas- 
parri, “De Matrimonio,” II, n. 1264). 


The last paragraph of Canon 1975 takes care to state that the 
testimony of the witnesses septime manus does not constitute full 
proof of the impotency or the non-consummation of the marriage. 
That is evident, for, if these witnesses know nothing about the 
facts which prove impotency or non-consummation of the marriage 
but merely testify to the good character and the truthfulness of the 
married parties, their testimony serves only to corroborate the state- 
ments made by the married parties. Now, the statements of the 
married parties, no matter how truthful they may be, could never be 
taken of full proof. Wherefore, other arguments, facts and cir- 
cumstances must be adduced to convince the court of the impotency 
or of the non-consummation of the marriage. 


Bodily Inspection for Proof of Impotency and of 
Non-Consummation of Marriage 
In cases of impotency or non-consummation of marriage, the 
bodily inspection of both or of one of the parties, as the case may 
be, must be instituted by means of experts, unless it is apparent 
from the circumstances that the inspection is useless (Canon 1976). 
With regard to impotency (i.e., the impossibility of having sexual 
intercourse in a manner that is of itself apt for the generation of off- 
spring), the case may be either to prove absolute impotency (by 
which is meant that a person could not have that intercourse with 
any other person), or relative (by which is meant that a person 
could have sexual intercourse with some persons but cannot have it 
with the one to whom he is married). An ordinary case of relative 
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impotency is one in which the male organ is unusually large and the 
vagina of the wife too narrow to permit penetration. Absolute im- 
potency may be sufficiently proved in some cases by the inspection of 
one party, whereas relative impotency ordinarily requires the inspec- 
tion of both, for it is not claimed that the party asking for a declara- 
tion of nullity for reason of impotency is incapable of sexual inter- 
course absolutely and with any person, but that he or she cannot 
have that intercourse with the person he or she married. If the wife 
seeks a declaration of nullity for reason of relative impotency, and 
the husband who is divorced and married again refuses to submit to 
the bodily inspection, other means must be employed to prove the 
impotency. The ill-will of the husband surely cannot deprive the 
wife of the right she has to get the declaration of nullity, provided 
sufficient proof can be had from all facts and circumstances in the 
case to establish the contention of the wife that they were not able 
to consummate the marriage. If it can be proved that the very fact 
of not being able to consummate the marriage, though both were 
willing, drove the husband to get a divorce in the civil court, this 
circumstance helps considerably towards establishing a reasonable 
certainty of the existence of relative impotency. 

The bodily inspection of the wife is useless, and therefore to be 
omitted, if it is instituted solely for the purpose of establishing 
bodily integrity or virginity when it is known or when the woman 
confesses that she has lost her bodily integrity. In cases of im- 
potency the bodily inspection is instituted, not so much to prove 
bodily integrity, as rather to establish proof of the formation of the 
external sexual organism and of its adaptability to sexual inter- 
course; wherefore, the bodily inspection serves the purpose even 
when the woman has lost her virginity. 


Experts to Be Appointed by the Court for the Bodily Inspection 
In the choice of the experts the precepts of Canon 1792-1805 are 
to be observed, besides the rules laid down in the following Canons 
(Canon 1977). 
Canons 1792-1805 give the general rules on the employment by 
the court of experts in any ecclesiastical trial in which there is occa- 
sion to employ experts. Those regulations apply also in marriage 
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cases, together with the special rules for marriage cases in Canons 


1977-1982. 


Persons to Be Excluded from Office of Experts 

Persons who have privately inspected the married parties in ref- 
erence to the fact on which the petition for the declaration of the 
nullity or the non-consummation of the marriage is based, are not to 
be admitted as experts; they may, however, be introduced as wit- 
nesses (Canon 1978). 

In general, persons who may not be witnesses in the ecclesiastical 
courts may not act as experts (cfr. Canon 1795, §2). Non- 
Catholics are not barred from acting as witnesses and experts. 
Physicians, nurses, etc., who have privately inspected concerning 
impotency or non-consummation of marriage the persons whose 
marriage case is pending in court, are not to be appointed by the 
court as experts. They are allowed to testify as witnesses. The 
Code does not state any reason why the experts who had inspected 
the parties privately should not be admitted as experts by the court. 
Evidently the Church wants the greatest possible certainty and ob- 
jective truth in these difficult cases, and a physician or a nurse who 
is a stranger to the parties can be more easily independent in the 
examination and their opinion on the results of it. 


Appointment of Experts 

For the inspection of the man, two experienced physicians must 
be appointed ex officio. For the inspection of the woman two mid- 
wives who have legitimate testimonials of knowledge are to be ap-- 
pointed ex officio, unless the woman prefers to be examined by two 
physicians to be appointed ex officio, or the Ordinary believes it 
necessary to employ physicians. The inspection of the woman must 
be performed according to the rules of Christian modesty and in 
the presence of a respectable matron to be appointed ex officio (Canon 
1979). 

The inspection of the man is to be performed by two physicians. 
In order that the very best men in their profession may be appointed 
and that they may be independent in their judgment, the law requires 
that the judge appoint the experts. The parties may present wit- 
nesses, but the experts are to be freely chosen by the judge. The 
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inspection of the woman is to be made by two women who are called 
midwives in the Code. There used to be licensed midwives for 
maternity cases, but at present most of that work in the United 
States is done by nurses who, besides making special studies in the 
care of the sick and for maternity cases, also have to do prolonged 
service (usually three years) in a hospital connected with the train- 
ing school. They are, therefore, better qualified to act as experts in 
the marriage cases than the licensed midwives. Two physicians, 
instead of the women inspectors, may be employed if the wife that 
is to be examined requests it, or if the Ordinary judges it necessary 
because of the special difficulties in the case. There are now many 
women doctors with state licenses to practise medicine, and these 
also could serve as experts for the examination of the women. The 
Code of Canon Law does not demand that the physicians or nurses 
employed should be Catholics; all that is required is that they have 
the qualifications demanded for witnesses and the special knowledge 
to act as experts. An Instruction of the Holy Office of the year 1883 
did say that the court should choose, if possible, Catholic physicians 
and midwives, but that non-Catholics may be employed when 
Catholics are not available, provided they are good and upright per- 
sons and are not bigoted against the Catholic religion. At the in- 
spection of the women, whether done by female nurses and physi- 
cians or by male physicians, a respectable matron shall stand by and 
be an additional safeguard that nothing be said or done savoring of 
impure pleasure. 


Examination of the Woman and Report on the Findings 

The inspection of the woman by the midwives or experts is to be 
performed by each one separately; each physician or midwife shall 
make a separate report of the examination within the time fixed by 
the judge. The judge may, if he deems it advisable, submit the re- 
ports of the midwives to the examination of a skilled physician 
(Canon 1980). After the report has been made, the judge shall 
question the experts, midwives and matron according to the ques- 
tions prepared by the defensor vinculi, which they must answer 
under oath (Canon 1981). 

The regulation which requires each physician or nurse to make 
the examination separately and independently of the other, and 
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report the findings independently without discussing the matter with 
the other, is intended to obtain the objective truth in the matter. 
More detailed rules concerning the bodily examination are laid down 
in the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments of May 
7, 1923. In the same Decree the whole procedure in cases regarding 
the non-consummation of marriage is outlined with all details and 
legal forms (see translation of this process in “Canonical Decisions 
of the Holy See,” New York City). 


Experts Must Be Employed When Validity of Marriage 
Is Attacked for Reason of Insanity 


In cases of lack of consent for reason of insanity, the opinion of 
experts is also required. These shall, if the case demands it, examine 
the insane person and the actions which arouse suspicion of insanity 
according to the rules of science. Moreover, the experts who for- 
merly visited the patient must be heard as witnesses (Canon 1982). 

The diocesan courts have authority to try marriage cases in which 
a declaration of nullity of the marriage is sought because of lack of 
consent for reason of insanity prior to marriage. It is certain that 
if one of the parties was insane at the time of marriage, though that 
insanity was latent, no marriage was contracted because there was 
no real marriage consent possible. However, it is extremely difficult 
to prove such a degree of insanity that no marriage consent was pos- 
sible. A man or woman who contracted marriage in the usual man- 
ner (that is to say, after a period of intimate acquaintance during 
which each was in the company of the other frequently for a year or 
more, the so-called company keeping), such a man or woman cannot 
easily prove afterwards that he married an insane person, for no 
sane person does knowingly such a repugnant thing. What does 
happen is that the initial signs of approaching insanity were not 
taken seriously, and the collapse of the mind did not happen until 
some time after the marriage. The theory of heredity in insanity, 
as well as in other bodily or mental peculiarities, is not sufficiently 
explored to assert with certainty that insanity is hereditary, or to 
what degree it is transmitted to the descendants of mentally afflicted 
progenitors. To the average intelligent observer of human life it 
cannot appear mere accident that in very many cases of insanity the 
same affliction can be traced back to other members of the same 
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family. That should be a warning to those who contemplate mar- 
riage and to those who have in their hands the guidance of the young 
people. If a person was quite sane at the time of the marriage, 
though some strange peculiarities of conduct were noticed, and if 
such person turns completely insane some time after the marriage, 
it is practically speaking impossible to prove that the person was in- 
capable of marriage consent because of insanity. In fact, the oldest 
decisions of the Holy See in the matter of insanity went so far as to 
say that a person who had been completely insane and had recovered 
the use of reason transiently and contracted marriage in that inter- 
val was validly married. The older canonists seem to consider a 
marriage in the so-called lucid intervals valid. In more recent times 
it has been considered only an apparent recovery of the mental 
faculties when one who had been insane seemed to have recovered, 
married while in that state, and soon after the marriage became in- 
sane again (cfr. Causa Quebecensis, Roman Rita, December 23, 
1918; Acta Ap. Sedis, XII, 338). If no insanity can be proved be- 
fore the marriage, the supervening insanity cannot render the mar- 
riage invalid, as is evident. The precept of the Code to the court 
trying a case for insanity, that it must employ experts, is of grave 
obligation because of the difficulty of ascertaining whether a person 
was actually insane at the time of marriage. To get all the necessary 
information, the physicians who before the marriage attended the 
now insane person must also be summoned by the court to get their 
testimony. 


Publication of the Process and Closing of the 
Hearing of Testimony 

After the publication of the process the parties may yet present 
new witnesses on the various points of the case, provided the pre- 
cepts of Canon 1786 are observed. If, however, witnesses who have 
already been examined are to be questioned again on the same points 
on which they were previously examined, precautions must be taken 
against collusion and bribery (cfr. Canon 1781), and the defensor 
vincult has the right to raise proper objections (Canon 1983). 

When the parties and the defensor vinculi have finished presenting 
evidence to the court, the judge publishes in court the testimony and 
other proofs in order that both sides may know what has been ad- 
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vanced for or against the validity of the marriage, and that they may 
make use of those proofs for the final argument which comes 
shortly before the sentence. After the parties and the defensor 
vinculi have been asked by the court whether they have any further 
proofs to present, and they have answered that they have nothing 
further to put before the court, the judge declares the case closed. 
In the case of proof of non-consummation of marriage for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a dispensation from the Holy See, there is the 
declaration of the closing of the case but there is no publication of 
the process and no sentence, because the acts are then sent to the 
Holy See. 

Ordinarily after the closing of the evidence and the publication of 
it in court, no new evidence is accepted by the court. Marriage 
cases, however, form an exception to the general rule, as is evident 
from Canon 1983, which permits introduction of new witnesses and 
reéxamination of witnesses who have already testified. There is the 
warning against collusion and bribery, and the defensor vinculi is 
to be alert so as to prevent false testimony from being accepted by 
the court. 


Final Argument by Defensor Vinculi and Sentence 

The defensor vinculi has the right to be heard last in the written 
and oral defense, in the proofs as well as in the petitions and the 
answer to the arguments. Wherefore, the tribunal shall not render 
a final sentence before the defensor vinculi has been asked and has 
declared that he has nothing further to propose or to investigate. 
If the defensor vinculi has proposed nothing to the court before the 
final day fixed by the judge for that purpose, it is presumed that he 
has nothing further to lay before the court (Canon 1984). 

The position of the defensor vinculi is a privileged one. He has 
the last word in all the argumentation concerning the validity of the 
marriage. The party and his attorney who seek a declaration of 
nullity of the marriage may produce witnesses, documents, etc., to 
prove the invalidity, but the defensor vinculi is the last one to answer 
all arguments advanced to prove invalidity and to endeavor to 
demonstrate that the marriage is valid, or at least that nothing cer- 
tain has been adduced to prove the invalidity. The judge or judges 
of the tribunal are not permitted to pronounce sentence until after 
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they have ascertained from the defensor vinculi that he has nothing 
further to say in defense of the marriage bond. To avoid indefinite 
prolonging of the trial, the court has the right to fix a date by which 
the defensor vinculi must finish his defense of the marriage, and if 
by that date he has neither proved to the court that he needs more 
time nor has proposed any further arguments, it is presumed that he 
has nothing more to say in favor of the validity of the marriage, 
and the judge can proceed to the sentence, with the exception of the 
case of non-consummated valid marriage in which there is no pro- 
nouncement of a sentence, as is stated in the following Canon. 

In cases which are to establish the non-consummation of a valid 
marriage for the purpose of obtaining a dispensation from the bond 
of marriage, the judge who has been delegated by the Holy See to 
conduct the investigation shall neither publish the process nor pro- 
nounce sentence (cfr. Canon 1963) on the non-consummation of the 
marriage or the reasons for the dispensation, but he shall forward all 
the acts of the case together with the written opinion of the bishop 
and of the defensor vinculi to the Apostolic See (Canon 1985). 

There is no publication of the acts in cases involving non-consum- 
mated valid marriage. Before the judge declares that the case is 
closed, the defensor vinculi is bound to make an intensive study of 
the acts in order he may convince himself that everything has been 
done in the case that the special rules of this process demand. After 
that the judge may declare the case closed. The judge is authorized 
to allow the parties for grave reasons to inspect some of the acts of 
the case, provided he consults the defensor vinculi and the other 
party to the case. Explicit mention has to be made in the acts of the 
publication of all or part of the process. The defensor vinculi is to 
study all the acts of the process and make a written report of his 
observations. Finally, the bishop is to express his opinion in a writ- 
ten statement, and then a copy of all the acts together with the ob- 
servations of the defensor vinculi and the opinion of the bishop are 
to be forwarded to the Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments. 








THE FOUNDATIONS OF ARITHMETIC 
By Paut E. Campsett, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The subject of arithmetic occupies an important place in the mod- 
ern elementary school curriculum. This is a condition which has 
obtained for many decades in America and in the modern world in 
general. It was not always thus. We find it difficult to trace defi- 
nitely the origin of number. But it is safe to say that the first step 
in the development of arithmetic was to count like things or things 
supposed to be alike. All nations possessed some practical method 
of numeration. Naturally, first beginnings were made with concrete 
objects: sticks, pebbles, shells, knots in a string, cuts in sticks, 
scratches or simple notches on stone, and, perhaps first of all, the 
fingers. Every method of numeration was followed by the forma- 
tion of number words. These number words reveal the stage of 
mathematical knowledge attained by respective peoples. Some 
primitive savages did not count beyond one; their entire number 
vocabulary consisted of the words, “one” and “many.” There are 
many tribes that do not today count beyond ten. It is noteworthy 
that in many languages the words “five” and “hand” are derived 
from the same root. The number of fingers on the human hand 
became at a very early date the radix of many number systems. The 
substitution of the total of fingers on both hands led the way to the 
development of the decimal system of notation. The prevalence of 
ten as a radix is preserved today in our numbers, “thirteen,” “four- 
teen,” “fifteen,” etc. This radix made possible a systematic ar- 
rangement of numbers and a vocabulary without which consecutive 
counting into the higher ranges of numeration would be impossible. 

A given number was first represented by a sign and not by a word, 
but man gradually evolved scientific systems of notation. We can 
appreciate the extreme difficulty of arithmetical processes with the 
cumbersome cuneiform system of notation developed by the Baby- 
lonians. The sexagesimal system of notation was a Babylonian 
product, but the ancient tablets that reveal this fact carry no evi- 
dence of the use of zero. The Egyptians had definite symbols for 
I, 10, 100, and higher powers of 10. Attic numerals were employed 
by the earlier Greeks. These Attic numerals were merely the initial 
letters of the words for 5, 10, 100, etc. A later Grecian develop- 
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ment gave us a numeral system that assigned a number value to each 
letter of their alphabet, but the Greeks like the Babylonians had no 
zero. 

With the Roman system of notation we are more familiar. Per- 
haps the characters are merely modified forms of old Greek letters. 
But it seems reasonable to suppose that they are the initial letters of 
the names of the numbers. Perhaps the symbol X is merely two V’s 
placed apex to apex. The subtractive principle of the Roman sys- 
tem—by which a number placed before another of greater value is 
subtracted from that greater number—is common knowledge today. 
The Roman numerals were and are extremely awkward, but the 
supremacy of Rome over Western Europe kept them in common 
use until the close of the Middle Ages. 

Fortunately for the schoolboy of today the Hindu notation has 
now superseded the Roman system. Possibly the Hindu symbols, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, were originally initial letters of corresponding words 
in the Indo-Bactrian alphabet. The number I represents a single 
stroke, and the symbols 2 and 3 are likely derived from 2 and 3 
parallel vertical strokes, written cursively. But the feature that gave 
the Hindu notation its great value and currency was its use of the 
symbol zero. The zero may be of Babylonian origin, but in any 
event it has brought the Hindu system of notation to perfection. 
We commonly call it Arabic notation. Arab merchants brought the 
numeral system from India, and the West Arabs, the Moors, gave 
this boon to Europe and the Caucasian race. Leonardo of Pisa 
first brought the new system to the notice of Europeans, but it took 
nearly a hundred years for this novel notation to penetrate as far 
north as Paris. The invention of printing finally gave it a firm foot- 
hold in the schools of Europe. 

It is interesting to trace the development of the various devices 
that were invented to facilitate what we now consider simple arith- 
metical operations. From time immemorial the Chinese practised 
abacal computation by means of computing rods made of small bam- 
boo or wood. Long practice gave them great facility in the per- 
formance of what we know as the fundamental operations—addition, 
subtraction, multiplicat‘on and division. Later, about the twelfth 
century, a Chinese mathematical genius invented the swan-pan, a 
modification of the abacus, with which many patrons of the Chinese 
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laundryman are familiar. The ancient Egyptians and Greeks used 
their fingers as a counting device or made use of pebbles. By plac- 
ing the pebbles in parallel vertical lines they carried enumeration into 
the thousands. The ancient Romans reckoned on the fingers, upon 
the abacus, or upon tables prepared for the purpose. The Latin 
word for pebble, a common counting device of the Romans, became 
the root of the English word, “calculate.” A grooved metallic plate 
with movable buttons was a later Roman development. The scholar 
Gerbert is authority for the use of the abacus as late as his day, the 
tenth century. This very popular device did not disappear in Eng- 
land and Germany until the seventeenth century. The term “ex- 
chequer” is derived from the chequered cloth used upon the table 
where the tallies were arranged in the settlement of bailiff accounts. 

The simplification of numerical operations made possible by the 
use of Hindu notation made the abacus no longer necessary. But 
with the passing of this device, writes Sister Eberharda, came a loss 
of real insight into number and a too great attention to the numeri- 
cal operations of arithmetic. To the correction of this error, edu- 
cators, beginning with Pestalozzi, have devoted much attention. But 
the Hindu did not find the fundamental operations equally easy. 
Multiplication was.an extremely difficult process, conquered only by 
methods that now seem quaintly laborious. Elaborate multiplication 
tables gave products ready made to these early mathematicians, Di- 
vision was a feat to be performed only by the most skillful. The 
present method of division, superseding the more ancient scratch 
method, came into common use at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. The symbols of the various operations are not found even 
in the first printed arithmetic. Many generations elapsed before 
they came into common use. The plus symbol (+) was first in- 
vented ; after it came the now well-known symbols, —, =, X and +. 

The genesis of fractions presents many interesting facts. The 
Babylonians had only the sexagesimal fractions, fractions namely 
with a constant denominator of sixty. The fraction 44 was desig- 
nated simply as 30, with the denominator 60 understood. This 
sexagesimal notation of fractions became common in Europe until it 
was supplanted by the decimal fraction in the sixteenth century. 
The Egyptians, on the other hand, retained a constant numerator, 1. 
They knew only “unit fractions.” A fraction was commonly desig- 
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nated by placing a dot over the given denominator. Many frac- 
tional values could be expressed only by a series of two or more unit 
fractions. The representation of certain fractional values as the 
sum of unit fractions became frequently a difficult problem. The 
Roman method resembled the Babylonian, but they used as their 
constant denominator the number 12. The Hindu-Arabic numerals 
gradually evolved the modern fraction with numerator and denomi- 
nator separated by a horizontal line. It is surprising to note that 
decimal fractions were a gradual development. They did not appear 
until the sixteenth century, and only 200 years later were first in- 
cluded as regular school work. Mathematicians had failed to notice 
the patent value of the Arabic system of notation in an infinitely 
decreasing sense. Napier gave the world the decimal point; he and 
his fellow-mathematician, Henry Briggs, invented logarithms. 

It becomes obvious that the present enviable rank of arithmetic 
in the school curriculum is the result of a long series of improve- 
ments. Aristotle attributes the birth of mathematics to Egypt. Cer- 
tainly the Egyptians were the most skilled mathematicians of their 
day. The earliest Egyptian mathematical treatise is traced back to 
the year 3400 B.C. In this work there is evident a rudimentary 
knowledge of proportion, arithmetical progression, and fractions. 
Contemporary history tells us that arithmetic and geometry were 
studied by the children of the masses. Plato praises the Egyptians 
for their mathematical knowledge, but he deprecates the employment 
of it for practical ends only. He contends that it should serve, at 
least in part, higher cultural purposes. With the discovery of the 
art of reading Babylonian cuneiform writing, we learned much of 
that nation’s progress in arithmetic. It is evident that they had the 
decimal as well as the sexagesimal system of notation. Their records 
reveal a knowledge of squares and square roots and of geometric 
progression. Some investigators believe that they had a knowledge 
of proportion and of the rules for finding the areas of certain geo- 
metrical figures. The Phcenicians, a nation of merchant traders, 
had great need for many arithmetical operations. They were fully 
as proficient as their neighbors, the Babylonians, and historical rec- 
ord seems to indicate that they shared their mathematical inheritance 
with the early Greeks. Among the Greeks mathematics was first 
held in honor in the schools of the philosophers. Stirred by the ex- 
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ample of Pythagoras and Plato, the free-born Greek looked upon 
mathematics as the completion of a liberal education. Plato stressed 
mathematics as developing the capacity for abstract thought. But it 
was rather the science of number that was held in honor; mere calcu- 
lation was looked upon as a vulgar and childish art. The art of cal- 
culating enabled a business man to compute sufficiently well for his 
trade; but the science of number made a man’s mind philosophic. 

The great school of Alexandria was the alma mater of distin- 
guished Greek mathematicians. This school produced Euclid, 
Archimedes and Apollonius. The work of Euclid remains standard 
in the field of geometry. His contemporary, Archimedes, ranked as 
the first mathematician in the estimation of the Medieval World. 
He and Apollonius made definite contributions to arithmetical sci- 
ence, but the most brilliant work of these three scholars was done in 
the field of geometry. As a result of their influence geometry pre- 
dominated among the mathematical studies. In Greece at least the 
science of arithmetic remained in a dormant condition from the time 
of Erastosthenes (275-194 B.C.), until Nichomachus (about 100 
A.D.) restored arithmetic to honor among the Greeks. He divorced 
arithmetic from geometry and taught the science inductively. His 
arithmetic remained a standard authority for a thousand years. 
Boéthius built his famous textbook upon the work of Nichomachus. 
The schoolboy of a generation ago may be interested to know that 
the famous cistern problem is traceable to the textbook of this 
scholar in the final era of Greek mathematics. 

When the great city of Rome advanced to a dominant position in 
the academic world, arithmetic was taught in the schools of all 
grades from the ludus, or lowest school, through the grammar 
schools to the secondary school. The decline of Roman power re- 
moved the great patrons of learning and brought dark days for 
scholars. In the centuries following the fall of the Roman Empire, 
there was chaos and confusion in the academic world as well as the 
political world. St. Augustine, intellectual giant among the fathers 
of the Church, stands out as a bright light in this period of darkness. 
He advocated the study of mathematics as necessary in explaining 
the meaning of those passages of the Bible that deal with forms, 
tones, and musical numbers. He claimed that this science rightly 
understood must lead the soul to the very springs of wisdom. Eccle- 
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siastical writers commonly demanded that arithmetic occupy itself 
with the mysteries of number and with the figures quoted in the 
Bible. The ancients looked upon the mathematical sciences as pre- 
paratory to philosophy; Christian scholars regarded mathematics as 
an auxiliary of theology. Pythagoras and his fellowers were be- 
lievers in the mystic relation of numbers, even in their divine origin. 
Pythagoras ascribed to certain numbers mysterious and extraordi- 
nary properties. To him the number 7 was the essence of all things; 
4 was the most perfect number; 5 was the cause of color; 6 the cause 
of cold; 7 the cause of mind and health and light; 8 of love and 
friendship. 

In the early Middle Ages arithmetic did not occupy a high place 
in the curriculum. But the great Christian scholars of the centuries 
immediately succeeding the fall of Rome—Boéthius, Cassiodorus 
and Isodorus—gave attention to mathematics and their works be- 
came standard textbooks for several centuries. With the dawn of 
a new era under Charlemagne we find arithmetical computation 
among the elementary courses offered in the schools of Alcuin. 
Many of the 53 propositions for which Alcuin is distinguished were 
compiled from Roman sources. One of these propositions is the 
famous “dog-and-rabbit problem,” which persisted in textbooks of 
scarcely a generation ago. His pupils acquired skill in the perform- 
ance of the four fundamental operations with integers; they did not 
delve into the intricacies of fractions, but learned to solve many dif- 
ficult problems by the use of formulas. 

In the tenth century we meet the famous name of Gerbert, after- 
ward Pope Sylvester II. This busy scholar wrote one treatise on 
geometry and another on arithmetic. In the century following Ger- 
bert the advent of Arabic notation made possible rapid progress in 
the field of arithmetic. We have seen that the older Roman nota- 
tion persisted for generations in some countries, but inevitably all 
processes of arithmetic came to be performed in the algoristic or 
Arabic manner. We can give scant attention here to the guild schools 
that taught practical arithmetic to their apprentices. We can merely 
mention the Rechen Schulen that dotted the trade routes of Europe 
under the Hanseatic League; in these schools, as the name indicates, 
special attention was given to the study of arithmetic. They empha- 
sized commercial arithmetic and gave all succeeding ages an inheri- 
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tance in the form of long compound partnership examples that were 
only recently eliminated from arithmetic texts. 

The Renaissance witnessed a rebirth of interest in the study of 
arithmetic. Many factors contributed to this. Greek culture veer- 
ing westward stimulated a mathematical interest in the scholars. 
Other factors were the astronomical discoveries of Galileo, the dis- 
covery of America and the invention of printing. Growing com- 
merce between nations demanded a common knowledge of exchange 
practices, of denominate amounts that would facilitate commercial 
transactions, and of compound partnership and equation of pay- 
ments. But the vernacular textbook in practical arithmetic, using 
the Hindu system of notation, gave the science of arithmetic to all 
the people. The invention of printing made the multiplication of 
these textbooks feasible. 

But the very ease of teaching abstract computation by means of 
the Arabic notation led to sad results. There was a marked im- 
provement in calculation, but textbooks abounded in rules and prob- 
lems. Pupils committed rules to memory, sometimes by the aid of 
rhymes, and sought to classify all problems under the rules. Reason- 
ing was at a low ebb. Two scholars of the later eighteenth century, 
Trapp and Busse, sought to remedy this deflection from sound 
psychological teaching by a return to the use of the concrete in teach- 
ing number to young children. They did not claim to have dis- 
covered anything new, but they strove to have the academic world 
return to an appreciation of the old objective method. Following 
them, Pestalozzi recognized the value of objects in arithmetic teach- 
ing and pressed them into service. He made perception the basis of 
all number work. He advocated teaching arithmetic to children 
when they first entered school, but he connected instruction in num- 
ber with objects, with the play and other activities of the child. He 
employed only objects of interest to the children, objects through 
which a thorough understanding of the properties of number might 
be imparted. 

Pestalozzi devised charts of dots or lines representing units from 
I to 100. The proper use of these charts gave the pupil a clear 
meaning of digits and the fundamental operations in counting. In 
the teaching of fractions he made use of squares that could be divided 
indefinitely and in a variety of ways. According to his system, the 
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teacher must lead the child to a knowledge of number and of the 
elementary operations within a restricted range before teaching him 
the figures or Hindu numerals. He stressed the importance of oral 
arithmetic, and his influence brought cipher reckoning into disrepute 
in his schools. But the sad result was a mechanism worse than that 
he had tried to correct. 

The work of Pestalozzi brings us to the beginning of the so-called 
modern period in the teaching of arithmetic. In a future article of 
this series we shall treat of arithmetical development in the schools 
of the colonies and of the United States, with special attention to the 
development of principles that today govern the teaching of arithme- 
tic and the writing of arithmetic textbooks. 














ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


Priests Must Follow the Ordo of the Place 


Question: At the beginning of all diocesan and religious calendars, we 
find the Decree of Pope Leo XIII (December 9, 1895), which states that 
each priest who celebrates Mass in a church or public oratory must conform 
to the calendar of that church or oratory, observing his peculiar rite. Does 
this Decree mean that the priest who says Mass outside his own church must 
celebrate according to the Missal of the Church in which he celebrates? 
Or, would he be observing the Decree if he says the Mass of the Saint or 
Blessed as it is found in his own Missal? In other words, if a secular priest 
celebrates Mass on August 4 in a Dominican church, is he bound, accord- 
ing to the Decree, to say the Introit, Collect, Epistle, Sequence, etc., as it is 
found in the Dominican Missal? Or may he say the Mass of St. Dominic 
from the Common of Confessors as it would be in his own Missal? 


SACERDOS. 


Answer: Upon reading the Decree, we can find nothing that 
would allow the practice of which you speak. We do not have a 
Diocesan Ordo at hand, but from the wording of your question we 
think you must be quoting the regulation as it stands in the Roman 
Missal (Additiones et Variationes in Rubricis, Tit. IV, 6). This 
differs somewhat from the Decree of Pope Leo XIII, though not 
substantially. The rubric reads: “Each and every priest, secular or 
regular, wishing to say Mass in a church or public oratory, shall by 
all means celebrate the Mass, even if it be proper to the Religious, 
according to the Calendar of the Church in which he celebrates, etc.” 
The Decree of Pope Leo reads: “Each and every priest . . . must 
celebrate the Masses of the Saints or Blessed (even those proper to 
the Religious) . . . which are contained in the Roman Missal or in 
the Missal of the Religious.” This is to the point. 

As the Decree reads, we can see no other way than saying the 
Mass as it is found. The practice you mention practically nullifies 
the Decree. If I say Mass as I would be saying it at home, even 
though I am following the local calendar, what good is the law? If 
I am allowed to say Mass from the Common, even though I habit- 
ually conform to the local calendar, what is to prevent someone else 
from using the Common, following his own calendar? ‘You can 
readily see the possibilities. Pope Leo issued this Decree to check 
the prevalent practices and avoid further abuses. 
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Cathedraticum in a Vacant See 


Question: Canon 1504 states in effect: all churches subject to the juris- 
diction of the bishop must pay annually to said bishop the cathedraticum, as 
a token of submission. Some maintain the cathedraticwm is not to be paid 
“sede vacante,” since there is none to receive it. Others maintain that the 
cathedraticum must be paid “sede vacante,” because the Administrator is en- 
titled to remuneration. They say that the episcopal residence is to be kept 
up, and other expenditures are to be met. They cite Canon 441 to support 
their argument. Must the cathedraticum be paid “sede vacante” or not? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: We must not lose sight of the purpose of the cathedrati- 
cum. It is not given to the bishop for the maintenance of the 
episcopal residence, or of the chancery office, or for the bishop’s 
salary. As Canon 1504 says: it is to be given annually in signum 
subjectionis—“as a token of submission.” In the early centuries of 
the Church, this tax was paid “propter honorem cathedre.” “The 
underlying idea,” says Fr. Augustine, “was that all churches sprang 
from the cathedral church.” ‘The same idea persists, and the Holy 
See does not want it to become anything other than the Canon states. 
When the bishops of France had complained that they could not pay 
for the maintenance of the chancery offices from the ordinary fees, 
the Sacred Congregation states that this is not the purpose of the 
cathedraticum, and that they could assign part of the contributions 
of the Catholics of France to the chancery offices. 


Since the cathedraticum is a “signum subjectionis,” it does not 
seem logical to pay it when there is none to whom we are subject in 
the strict sense. Moreover, the Sacred Congregation of the Council 
has ruled that the cathedraticum is not due to the administrator or 
any other person who rules the diocese during a vacancy, for during 
a vacancy no cathedraticum is to be paid (Acta Ap. Sedis, IX, 497). 


Position of Body of a Deceased Priest 


Question: A priest who died in our neighborhood was buried in the 
cemetery before the central crucifix. The priest in charge of the arrange- 
ments ordered that he be buried with head towards the base of the crucifix. 
During the obsequies in church, the body of a priest should be placed with 
head towards the altar. Should the same rule be observed in the cemetery? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: In the cemetery it makes no difference. The priest in 
charge very probably wished to have the deceased priest apart from 
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the laymen, and this is the mind of the Church. Fr. Augustine, 
quoting the Roman Ritual (“Liturgical Law,” 433, n. 5), says: 
“Priests and clerics should, if possible, have a special burial place 
located in a more prominent part of the cemetery; the priests’ lot 
should, if it can conveniently be done, be distinguished from that of 
the lower clerics.” We can find no law regulating the position of the 
body when it is buried in a cemetery. However, if the body is to be 
buried in a cemetery chapel or a crypt, it must be placed with the 
head towards the altar, at the burial as well as at the obsequies (cfr. 
Rituale Romanum, Tit. VI, cap. I, n. 18). 


Who Should Examine the Celebret? 


Question: Does the expression “Rector Ecclesie” in Canon 804 include 
the chaplains of religious communities and institutions, so that, when a 
visiting priest wants to say Mass in the Chapel of the institution, he must 
receive permission from the chaplain? Or may the Superior give this neces- 
sary permission without the chaplain’s assent? CAPPELLANUS. 


Answer: Canon 479 clearly defines “Rectores Ecclesiarum” as 
“priests who have charge of some church that is neither parochial, 
nor capitular, nor annexed to a house of a religious community 
which holds divine services (7.e., choir, Conventual Mass) in that 
church.” Concerning chaplains of religious women or laical com- 
munities of men, etc., the laws of the Canons dealing with these sub- 
jects shall be observed. From this we can see that chaplains are not 
given the same powers by the common law as the rectors of churches ; 
they are limited by the Code. But they may be determined by the 
decrees of the provincial council, the diocesan synod, or by special 
regulations of the bishop. If the bishop gives the chaplain charge of 
the church connected with a convent or a hospital in which the com- 
munity does not have choir, etc., he has, as it were, all the rights of 
arector. At any rate, the chaplain has charge of the oratory and the 
divine worship that takes place there. 

Now, Canon 804 demands that a priest who wishes to say Holy 
Mass in a church other than the one to which he is attached, shall 
present an authentic and still valid letter of recommendation (com- 
monly called the “Celebret”). To whom shall he present the Cele- 
bret? The first paragraph of this Canon does not tell us. But the 
second paragraph says that, if “the rector of the church knows well 
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that he is a priest in good standing, he may be allowed to say Mass.” 
It would seem, then, that the rector must examine the Celebret. 
Furthermore, it is unbecoming for a priest to be subject to a lay 
person, and the only logical one to examine his Celebret is the chap- 
lain who is in charge of divine worship and the local custodian of 
the Blessed Sacrament. 


Case of Disparity of Worship 


Question: Mary, a Catholic girl, was civilly married to Charles, an un- 
baptized man, violently inimical to the Church. Afterwards, overcome with 
remorse, she threatens to leave him unless he consents to have the marriage 
validated by the Church. Charles refused, repeatedly declaring that his chil- 
dren would never be baptized in the Catholic Church. Finally, when Mary 
had left him, Charles fearing he would lose his position with Mary’s father, 
accepted the imposed conditions, because, as he said, there was nothing else 
to be done. To others he confided that he had no intention of fulfilling the 
promises. 


Charles hid his deceit from the priest, who, having no doubts about the 
matter, obtained a dispensation from disparity of cult, and the marriage was 
validated. 


Soon afterwards, because Charles tried to prohibit Mary from attending 
Mass and because he persevered in his hatred for all things connected with 
the Church, Mary left him and obtained a divorce. Reliable testimony con- 
cerning the simulation of Charles can be had from several persons. Can the 
marriage of Mary and Charles be considered invalid? PRESBYTER. 


Answer: The whole question hinges on the validity of the dispen- 
sation. If it can be proved that the dispensation is invalid, then cer- 
tainly the marriage is invalid. It is a difficult question (see our “Com- 
mentary,’ I,n. 1056). In this case it would seem that Charles made 
the promises only to deceive the pastor and bishop, in order to hold 
his job. He didn’t care if he were ever married in the Church; the 
civil formalities, which were all-sufficient for him, had been fulfilled. 
However, according to some writers (those who insist on the out- 
ward formalities), the dispensation is valid. They say: if the 
promises were made in the usual way so that neither pastor nor 
bishop suspects the deceit, the bishop has acted entirely within the 
law and we cannot question the validity of the dispensation. But 
fraudulent promises are hardly real promises. In rescripts which are 
made void through fraud, the authority granting the favor does not 
know that the petition is fraudulent. If he did, he would not grant 
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it at all. The law rules that in all rescripts the favor is granted only 
on condition that the petition is truthful. 


Petrovits declares the dispensation in this case invalid (cfr. “The 
New Church Law on Matrimony,” pp. 193, 257). He says: “If it 
can be proved that, at the time the promises were made, he (the non- 
baptized party) had no serious intentions of complying with them, 
the dispensation would be invalid. If he meant to give the cautiones 
when the dispensation was applied for, but retracted before it was 
granted, the marriage is null. The removal of the impediment and 
the validity of marriage require that, as a conditio sine qua non, his 
intention of keeping the cautiones should continue to the time the 
dispensation was granted. Its retraction after the dispensation has 
been obtained has no effect on the marriage.” 


Interrupted Novitiate 


Question: (1) Ifa novice has been absent from the novitiate more than 
fifteen days, but less than thirty (e.g., 20 days), is it sufficient that he make 
up for the days which exceed fifteen (t.e., 5 days)? Or, must he make up 
the entire twenty days? 


(2) If a novice has been absent from the novitiate more than thirty days, 
thus breaking his novitiate, is it necessary for him, in making a new noviti- 
ate in the same Order, to precede it by the prescribed retreat, and be re- 
ceived again formally into the novitiate? Or, will it be sufficient if he 
begins to compute the time from the day of his return to the Order, and 
remains in the novitiate one complete year from the date he returned? 

MAGISTER PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: (1) The novice must supply the entire twenty days. 
Canon 556, n. 2, states: “If a novice has remained outside the house 
of the novitiate for over fifteen days, but not over thirty days (con- 
secutive or otherwise), either with the permission of the superior 
or through force of circumstances (fire, flood, military services, 
etc.), and continued under the obedience of the superior, it is neces- 
sary and sufficient for the validity of the novitiate to supply the 
days spent outside the novitiate. If the entire period of absence from 
the novitiate does not amount to over fifteen days, the superior may 
prescribe that those days are supplied, but this is not necessary for 
validity of the novitiate.” The words, “it is necessary . . . to supply 
the days spent outside the novitiate,” explain your difficulty. 


(2) We can find nothing in the law that would demand making 
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a formal retreat before beginning anew. True, Canon 541 demands 
a retreat of at least eight days before the reception of postulants. 
One who has interrupted his novitiate is not a postulant. Some au- 
thors say that a novice who has been obliged to interrupt his novitiate 
several times, and each time for less than thirty days, could consider 
the day of his first or second return as the new beginning of his 
novitiate, and thus avoid doing a full year over. 

On the other hand, if one has left the novitiate with the intention 
of not returning, he would have to make the retreat and be formally 
received, even if his absence did not amount to thirty full days. 


STANISLAUS Woyrwop, O.F.M., LL.B. 








COMMUNICATIONS FROM OUR READERS 


Cause of Leakage Among Slovak Catholics 


Rev. Editors : 

Having followed with interest the articles of John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., 
in his “Constructive Study of Catholic Leakage” in this Review, I dis- 
covered another major cause of the sad defections from the faith. This 
cause may have been heretofore consciously ignored by the zealots of 
hurried and forced Americanization of our Catholic immigrants from 
countries other than the British Isles. But, be it as it may, the inexor- 

‘able fact remains that the efforts to force the natural process of Amer- 

icanization at least one full generation ahead among our non-English 
immigrants and their American offspring work havoc among us 
Catholics. 

National descent, national mother tongue, national Catholic customs 
not conflicting in the least with the letter and spirit of the general law 
of the Church, are a sacred thing and demand a certain measure of re- 
spect from all towards all. Therefore, when one group (in our case the 
numerically stronger group descended from Ireland or Germany) en- 
deavors to suppress the language and age-worn beautiful and Catholic 
customs of the Slovak, Czech, Polish, Italian, French and Spanish 
group, be it even with expressed or tacit episcopal or archiepiscopal 
sanction, bitter resentment naturally follows; and not only the weaker 
in faith, but also the so-called steadfasts, begin to omit Mass and the 
Sacraments, and eventually grow lukewarm. Finally they fall away 
from the Church altogether. 

It is a fact that many of our Ordinaries have not a sufficient number 
of priests from these different national groups to labor among them. 
But it is also a fact that well-organized and self-supporting parishes of 
these groups are pastored by other nationals, while the Ordinaries 
could easily appoint a pastor of the “blood and bone.” However, 
through mistaken zeal (or should we call it chauvinism) it is not done. 
The results: hundreds of the faithful from among these groups in re- 
sentment leave the Church, while the enemy is not slumbering. Thus 
spring up independent or national Catholic parishes and Protestant 
groups among these groups, never heard of in the land from which 
they have emigrated. 

Let us take a concrete example. The Slovak Catholics, at least 85% 
of the entire nation filially devoted to the Church and Holy See for the 
past ten centuries, have been seriously tempted by political powers in 
Czecho-Slovakia to leave the Church and Holy See to join the Czech 
National Church. This pressure took place within the last fourteen 
years. Prague did everything in her power to bring about this Slovak 
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apostasy. However, with God’s grace the vigorous temptation was 
nobly rejected by all the Slovaks and the false prophets of Prague have 
practically given up hope of ever being able to lead away these people 
from the true fold of Christ and the Holy See. Still, within this short 
time we noticed with consternation that among the immigrants from 
Slovakia and their immediate generation quite a defection has taken 
place in our country. What the proselytizers, assisted by political 
powers in Prague, could not effect in Slovakia, was accomplished with- 
out any apparent agency in some dioceses of the United States. Looking 
into the causes of this apostatizing of Slovak Catholics, we invariably 
discover that a non-Slovak pastor was appointed to work among them, 
while a Slovak priest could have been sent among them just as easily. 

In other places, especially where they are numerically fewer, we 
find numbers of Slovak Catholics staying away from the Sacraments 
for years, and their children attend a national—as a rule Protestant— 
Sunday school. To hear Holy Mass on Sundays is unheard of among 
them. Ask them the reason of it all. “We wish to confess in our own 
tongue,” they answer you. “But you speak English well enough to con- 
fess in it.” “Yes, but confession is too holy to trifle with; I cannot 
express myself sufficiently in English to satisfy my conscience. I can- 
not understand the priest sufficiently to satisfy me.” You even hear: 
“I am afraid to die as long as this English priest is in our church, be- 
cause even then I will not be able to make a confession as I would like 
to in the danger of death.” 

The more nationally inclined, of whom every group can boast, will 
tell you: “The Hungarian priests in former Hungary chased us away 
from church and confession, and in this country the Irish do the same 
thing.” Finally they tell you: “I will not go to church—I will not go 
to confession—until the bishop gives us a Slovak priest.” If it happens 
that in the vicinity is a Lutheran Slovak church, they will tell you: “I 
rather go to the Lutheran church, because there I hear a sermon in 
good Slovak.” 

These remarks are taken from actual conversation, from actual life 
and official correspondence. We can with true consternation imagine 
what havoc is wrought in the ranks of our Catholics in these United 
States on account of this one major cause; and what further havoc will 
be wrought in future, if this false zeal of Americanization is allowed 
to continue. 


Imprudence on the part of American priests, even those of Slovak 
descent, adds to the leakage. We cannot force customs of other national 
groups upon our Slovak Catholics, or for that matter upon any Catholic 
group. Actual remarks, like the following, from the pulpit on Christ- 
mas Day: “Tomorrow there will be no Mass. You may go ahead and 
wash your clothes. This is no Czecho-Slovakia: this is United States,” 
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will never draw Slovak Catholics to church. At least not those of the 
present generation. They wish to celebrate St. Stephen’s Day after 
Christmas; they wish to go to church on Easter Monday, or Corpus 
Christi on Thursday, and ample opportunity should be given them to do 
so, namely to hear even a High Mass at a convenient hour. 

Thus the efforts to force the natural process of Americanization at 
least one full generation ahead among our non-English immigrants and 
their American-born children is one of the major causes of Catholic 
Leakage in the United States. It should be stopped on all fronts, since 
every bishop and priest is concerned over the loss of even one single 
soul to the Church and salvation. 

CLEMENT J. HrTaNnek, M.A. 
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CASUS MORALIS 


The Censure for Instigating Abortion 
By J. A. McHucu, O.P., S.T.M., Litt.D. 


Case.—‘“May I offer a criticism of the Casus which appeared in THE 
HoMILETIC AND PastoraL Review of October, 1932 (pp. 73-75)? The 
writer of the case, Rev. J. A. McHugh, O.P., holds that the instigator 
of an abortion does not escape the censure of Canon 2350 through his 
repentance before the fulfillment of the effect. In support of this con- 
clusion he offers the ‘argument’ of canonists who claim that repentance 
before the effect does free the sinner here and now of his guilt before 
God, but does not free his past act of its contumacy. From this premise 
the inference is drawn that, as the past act has all the conditions which 
the Canon requires in the act itself and as the effect follows from the 
act, the censure decreed in the Canon is incurred. 


“Let me remark, in the first place, that what is here called an ‘argu- 
ment’ is found on examination to be nothing more than a ‘contention.’ 
How do the canonists referred to prove that the sin is not only exter- 
nally completed but also ‘internally contumacious, and that repentance 
before the sin has produced its fruit does not free the past act of its two 
qualities’? Let us take the case in which Caius dies before the opera- 
tion is performed? Would you say that Caius died with excommunica- 
tion on him? I think not, because the censure for abortion (Canon 
2350) expressly says ‘effectu secuto,’ and Caius died before the ‘effectu 
secuto’ condition was fulfilled. Vermeersch requires absolution, but 
Canon 2242 does not. Canon 2242, §1, requires a ‘delictum grave, 
consummatum, cum contumacia conjunctum’; but if a mortal sin 
ceases to be in the soul after an act of true contrition with the purpose 
of going to confession—and let us suppose Caius were to die in that 
state—would the excommunication fall on Caius after his death, when 
the operation performed after his death fulfilled the condition ‘effectu 
secuto’ of Canon 2350? 


“Again, Canon 2242 declares that a censure is not incurred unless 
there is a ‘delictum externum, grave, consummatum, cum contumacia 
conjunctum.’ Now, at the moment when the censure would be in- 
curred (that is, at the time the abortion was performed), Caius was 
guilty of no ‘delictum.’ Your case states that Caius repented and made 
his confession. I presume he was absolved, though the case does not 
expressly say so. He was free of the guilt of sin, and had he died at 
that time he would have been saved. He was willing to do anything to 
prevent the abortion, for the confessor would have had to get ‘at least 
a promise’ from Caius, if anything was possible in the way of telling 
Sempronia not to carry out his (Caius’) orders re having an abortion 
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performed. There was no sin or guilt on his soul when the operation 
was performed. I hold, therefore, that you are wrong, and that Caius 
cannot be held guilty of the censure in your case, and I therefore hold 
that it is wrong to say that he was punished by a censure at that mo- 
ment as if there were guilt on his soul. 

“The law is clear enough. It says (note well) that the ‘delictum’ 
must be cwm contumacia conjunctum, and it then goes on to say that 
contumacy ceases the moment there is sincere repentance with a suit- 
able reparation and satisfaction or with a genuine promise to make 
satisfaction and reparation (Canon 2242, §3). I argue then as fol- 
lows: in your case Caius is penitent, he is not contumacious; but the 
law states that a censure falls only on one who is both delinquent and 
contumacious; therefore, Caius does not incur the excommunication, 
and your solution is erroneous. 

“T beg to differ also from the second conclusion of the Casus. You 
say: ‘Canon 2229, §3, n.3, declares that grave fear excuses from penal- 
ties late sententie except in certain special cases there mentioned.’ Par- 
don my saying that the place cited makes no such declaration. The Canon 
suys: ‘Metus gravis, si delictum vergat in contemptum fidei aut eccle- 
siastice auctoritatis vel in publicum animarum damnum, a peenis late 
sententiz nullatenus eximit.’ What the Canon declares is that in three 
cases grave fear does not in any way, or by any means, excuse from 
penalties late sententie. You quote the Canon as saying that grave 
fear excuses in all cases except three—which is quite a different thing. 

“In your interpretation of Canon 2229, §3, n.3, you overlook the 
vital word ‘nullatenus.’ This is not a simple ‘non’ or negation, but a 
word of stressed or emphatic denial. I maintain that as grave fear 
‘nullatenus eximit’ in the more serious cases, the law implies ‘non 
eximit’ in the lesser ones. Your interpretation is an inference. You 
believe that, as ‘non eximit’ (not what the Canon says) applies to the 
graver offenses, ‘eximit’ applies to the others. But is it permissible thus 
to argue from one class of cases to another class that is entirely dif- 
ferent? To me it is clear that the legislator makes no pronouncement 
whatever in the present Canon about any other cases than the three 
he mentions, and hence you wrongly maintain that he declares some- 
thing about all cases both great and small. 

“If we pass from this Canon on which you rely in your case to 
parallel texts of the law, my disagreement with your conclusion is con- 
firmed and strengthened. I will quote two such texts. In Canon 2205, 
§3, we read that grave fear diminishes, but does not take away imputa- 
bility of a delinquency, even when the offense, though evil in itself, is 
not ‘in contemptum fidei, etc.’ Now, abortion, the subject of your 
case, is evil in itself. Clearly then it remains imputable and is not ex- 
cused by grave fear, as you contend. 
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“Again Canon 2218, §2, lays down the rule about fear as an excuse 
from penalty. When does fear excuse, or what kind of fear excuses? 
This Canon replies: ‘Fear that excuses from all or from grave im- 
putability excuses also from every penalty.’ Now, the fear in your 
Casus was not of this kind, for you do not take the stand that Sem- 
pronia’s sin was changed from mortal to venial. You overlooked, 
therefore, the present Canon and its ruling that grave fear excuses 
from penalty when it excuses from grave sin. If Sempronia on being 
questioned by the confessor confessed she knew or at least thought 
she was committing a mortal sin, the grave fear did not diminish the 
voluntarium sufficiently to free her from mortal sin. Hence I would 
say in such a case she is not free. I do not admit the probability of the 
other opinion of canonists against Sole. Ignorance might be a reason 
for holding her not guilty of the censure, if she did not know of the 
Church’s punishment for the crime. But if she knew and was guilty 
of grave sin, there was a ‘delictum’ and so also a censure, since there 
is no mention in Canon 2350, §1, of the ‘scienter, studiose, etc.,’ which 
according to Canon 2229, §2, excuse from penalties late sententie 
under grave fear and the like. So on the facts of the case proposed I 
disagree with both your conclusions.” D. C. L. 


Reply.—The first criticism amounts to a reductio ad absurdum. 
But the absurdity really does not follow. If we say that Caius con- 
tracts a censure after his repentance, we are not held to admit that 
then he could contract it even after his death. The living are subject 
to censures, but not the dead. 

There was no “delictum”’ at the time Caius was said to fall under 
the censure, if by “delictum” we mean the guilt of sin. This is true. 
But there was still a debt of punishment due to the forgiven sin. It 
is not illogical to say that a “debitum poene” can remain after the 
“culpa” has been extinguished. 

The law says that contumacy must coexist with the delinquency. 
But is this the same as to say that it must coexist with the effect of 
the delinquency? Contumacy ceases with repentance, but the fact 
that there has been a contumacious delinquency does not cease to be 
a fact. 

D. C. L. has the right to deny the first conclusion. In doing so he 
has good authorities on his side and their arguments are not im- 
probable. But is he reasonable when he sees no argument at all on 
the other side? Theoretically, at any rate, it seems to many more 
probable that the former delinquent ought to incur the penalty of his 
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sin at the moment when another will suffer its consequence, and we 
still do not see that D. C. L. has shown anything to the contrary 
from the Code. But we are not averse to yielding him the right to 
follow his own view in practice, should a case occur, since the “dubia 
juris” and “odiosa” rules of Canons 15 and 2219, §1, would doubt- 
less give him the right to do so. 

D. C. L. is right when he says that Canon 2229, §3, n.3, does not 
declare that grave fear excuses from penalties late sententi@ except 
in three cases. But he has the common opinion against him when he 
say the Canon does not mean just that. That the word “nullatenus” 
implies that grave fear does not excuse from other cases besides the 
three mentioned (exception made of course for presumptuous and 
premeditated delinquencies), is an interpretation which the text does 
not call for. In some respects (aliquatenus) other impediments of 
liberty, such as ignorance, do exempt from penalty; in some re- 
spects grave fear itself does exempt from imputability; but in no 
respect (nullatenus) does grave fear excuse from the penalties of 
three classes of specified delinquencies. From the context of Canon 
2229 and from a similar text in Canon 2205, §3, we are thus able to 
interpret the word “nullatenus” here without recourse to the strange 
sense D. C. L. gives it. 

Canon 2205, §3, says that grave fear diminishes without remov- 
ing imputability for a delinquency that is intrinsically evil. True; 
but imputability is not the same as censure late sententia@. The de- 
linquent can be held accountable and punishable, without being neces- 
sarily subject to the censures. Compare this Canon (2205) with 
Canon 2229, §3 n.3, and note that while Canon 2229 speaks of both 
intrinsically evil and public offenses, the present Canon 2205 men- 
tions only the public offenses; that while grave fear does not excuse 
from imputability either the intrinsically evil or the publicly harm- 
ful (Canon 2205, §3), it does not excuse from censure late senten- 
ti@ the publicly harmful, nothing being said about the intrinsically 
evil (Canon 2229, §3, n.3). 

Canon 2218, §2, says that, when there is no grave sin, there is no 
penalty. Granted; but it does not say that whenever there is grave 
sin a delinquency falls under penalty. Remember the rules of inter- 
pretation of laws (Canon 18) and of penalties (Canon 2219, §1): 
we must not read into laws more than their words contain, we must 
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interpret penalties as mildly as possible. Remember that the 
human lawgiver is not supposed to appoint a penalty for every grave 
offense against the law (Summa Theologica, I-II, Q. xcvi, art. 2). 
Remember that according to logic we may not infer an affirmative 
conclusion (“all grave delinquencies are subject to penalty’) from a 
negative premise (“no delinquency that is not grave is subject to 
penalty”). Remember that Canon 2219, §3, declares: “Penalties 
must not be extended from person to person, or from case to case, 
even though there be an equal or even greater reason for this 
extension.” 
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Papal Basilica of St. Anthony at Padua 

By the Concordat between Italy and the Holy See the Basilica of 
St. Anthony at Padua and its adjoining buildings passed into the 
hands of the Holy See. The world-famous shrine which contains 
the remains of St. Anthony of Padua is to be under the special pro- 
tection of the Supreme Pontiff. The large and beautiful church with 
the adjoining buildings is declared exempt from the jurisdiction of 
the Bishop of Padua, and a special Papal Delegate is vested with 
spiritual and temporal jurisdiction over the place. The Conventual 
Franciscans of the Province of Venice, who in the thirteenth century 
started the building of the church and who have ever since faith- 
fully served the sacred shrine, are to continue their service. A com- 
munity of at least thirty-five friars, of whom no less than twenty 
must be priests, shall reside at the monastery adjoining the basilica, 
and those priests are to serve as confessors. The community re- 
mains subject to the Provincial of the Province of Venice. The 
Superior of the community is to be the rector of the papal basilica, 
with the rights of a pastor over the church and the adjoining build- 
ings. He is to be appointed by the Holy Father himself from three 
men presented by the Provincial Chapter—or by the Minister Gen- 
eral of the Conventual Friars if at the vacancy no Provincial Chap- 
ter is held. The receipts and expenditures of the basilica are to be 
handled by the Papal Delegate with the assistance of some of the 
Fathers whom the Delegate shall choose with the consent of the 
Minister Provincial. Every year in the month of July the Delegate 
shall make report to the Holy See on the financial condition of the 
basilica. The offerings of St. Anthony’s bread for the poor shall 
be in charge of a committee consisting of the Papal Delegate, the 
Minister Provincial, the rector of the basilica and one lay brother. 
Four of the Fathers presented by the Minister Provincial to the 
Cardinal Major Penitentiary shall after examination at the office 
of the Sacred Penitentiary be appointed with the title of Minor 
Penitentiaries and be vested with special privileges and faculties 
(Apostolic Constitution, June 13, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 
325). 
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Seventh Centenary of the Order of Servites B.V.M. 

The shrine of the seven holy founders of the Order of Servites 
B.V.M. on Mount Senario near Florence, Italy, will witness the cele- 
bration of the seventh centenary of the foundation of the Order. 
All the communities of the Order spread throughout the world 
have contributed towards a new altar and repository for the remains 
of the seven holy founders, and permission has been granted by the 
Holy See to remove the remains from their ancient resting place and 
put them into the new shrine. Cardinal Lépicier is to be the special 
Papal Representative at the solemn ceremony of the transfer of the 
relics, and the Secretaries of the Sacred Congregation of Rites and 
the Prefect of the Papal Masters of Ceremonies are to witness the 
transfer (Letters Apostolic, July 31, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 


329). 
Books by Couchoud and Gaignebert Put on the Index of 
Forbidden Books 

The work entitled “Congrés d’histoire du christianisme,” pub- 
lished under direction of P. L. Couchoud, has been placed on the 
Index of Forbidden Books (Holy Office, July 14, 1933; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXV, 332). 

All works of Charles Guignebert, professor at the Sorbonne Uni- 
versity at Paris, have been put on the Index (Holy Office, July 14, 
1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 332). 


The Priest, Prosper Alfaric, Declared an “Excommunicatus 
Vitandus” 


Prosper Alfaric, priest of the Diocese of Rodez in France, who 
has become an apostate from the priesthood and the faith and has 
contracted a civil marriage, holds a professorship of the history of 
religions in the University of Strassburg. ‘Since he is constantly 
attacking the fundamental truths of the Christian religion by word 
and pen, denies even the historical existence of Christ, and does all 
this in spite of the warning given him by the Holy See, he is de- 
clared as excommunicatus vitandus and degraded from the priest- 
hood. He cannot be absolved from this excommunication and be 
admitted to the reception of the Sacraments unless he has first given 
signs of firm and sincere repentance, made formal retraction of his 
errors, and has such retraction and repentance published by the 
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Holy Office (Decree of the Holy Office, July 29, 1933; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXV, 333). 


Formula of Administration of Extreme Unction for the 
Patriarchate of Alexandria of the Coptic Rite 


The prayers and ceremonies for the administration of Extreme 
Unction in the Coptic Rite cover five pages in the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis. This is supposed to be an abridged formula of the complete 
rite of the Coptic Ritual approved at the Synod of Cairo in 1898. 
The old full formula is to be retained, but the option of using the 
present shortened rite is given. The priests of the Coptic Rite have 
authority to bless the holy oil used as the materia of the Sacrament, 
and that blessing is part of the rite of administration of the Sacra- 
ment. For emergency cases a very short form of blessing for the 
holy oil and an abbreviated prayer of anointing are attached to the 
present shortened rite. The Apostolic Administrator of the 
Patriarchate is ordered to have the Latin form given in the Acta 
A postolice Sedis translated into Coptic and Arabic for the use of the 
priests of the Alexandrine Patriarchate of the Copts (Sacred 
Oriental Congregation, June 26, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 335). 


Uniformity in Purple Color of Vestments of Prelates 

In order to avoid variety and get a color which is really purple 
(color violaceus) for the vestments of Cardinals, bishops, domestic 
prelates and other classes of monsignori, both for the silken and the 
woolen vestments, the Holy See has published a pamphlet describing 
such color and cloth in detail. The pamphlet is not included in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis, but directions are given that those who de- 
sire a copy shall address the Secretary of the Sacred Consistorial 
Congregation (Sacred Ceremonial Congregation, June 24, 1933; 
Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 341). 


Concerning Repeated Gaining of the Jubilee Indulgence 
The question has been proposed to the Holy See whether one who 
desires to gain the Jubilee Indulgence a second or third time may 
begin the repetition of the prayers and good works prescribed be- 
fore he has completed all that is required for the first gaining of the 
Indulgence. The Holy See answers that one must first complete 
all that is required for the first gaining of the Indulgence (Sacred 
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Apostolic Penitentiary, August 1, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 
343). 


False Interpretation of Two Texts of the Holy Scriptures 

In Psalm xv. 10-11, we read: “Thou wilt not leave my soul in 
hell; nor wilt thou give thy holy one to see corruption. Thou hast 
made known to me the ways of life.” These words are quoted as a 
prophecy of the Resurrection of Christ by Sts. Peter and Paul (Acts, 
ii. 24-33; xiii. 35-37). The Biblical Commission declares that, in 
view of such interpretation of the two Apostles, Catholic interpreters 
of the Holy Bible may not say that the above-mentioned text of the 
Psalm does not refer to the Resurrection of Christ. 

In St. Matthew, xvi. 26, we read: “What doth it profit a man, 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul? Or 
what exchange shall a man give for his soul?” In St. Luke, ix. 25, 
we read: “What is a man advantaged, if he gain the whole world, 
and lose himself, and cast away himself?’ The Biblical Commission 
declares that a Catholic interpreter may not say those words of 
Christ in their literal sense do not refer to the eternal salvation of 
the soul but merely to the temporal life of man, for the very tenor 
of the words and the context together with the unanimous inter- 
pretation of Catholic teaching refer those words to the eternal sal- 
vation of the soul (Biblical Commission, July 1, 1933; Acta Ap. 
Sedis, XXV, 344. 


Answers of the Papal Committee for the Interpretation 
of the Code of Canon Law 


1. Concerning the Authentication of Sacred Relics. 

(a) Does the vicar-general in virtue of Canon 1283, §2, need a 
special mandate of the bishop to authenticate part of a relic taken 
from an already authenticated relic? Answer: Yes, he needs a spe- 
cial mandate. 

(b) May the vicar-general in virtue of Canon 1285, §1, without 
a special mandate from the bishop issue a new document of au- 
thentication or attach a new seal to a sacred relic? Answer: He 
cannot do these things without a special mandate. 
2. Concerning the Accusation against a Marriage. 
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(a) According to Canon 1971, §1, n.1, has the married party who 
claims he contracted marriage through force or fear exerted against 
him the right to attack the validity of his marriage? Answer: Yes, 
he has. 

(b) According to Canon 1971, §1, n.1, has the party who was the 
culpable cause of either the impediment or the nullity of the marriage 
the right to attack the marriage? Answer: No, he has no right. 

(c) According to Canon 1971, §1, n.1, has a married party the 
right to attack marriage if the cause of the impediment put by him 
was morally good and licit? Answer: No, he has no right. 

(d) In virtue of Canon 1871, §2, does the promoter of justice 
act in court in virtue of his office? Answer: Yes, he does (Com- 
mittee, July 17, 1933; Acta Ap. Sedis, XXV, 345). 


Pontifical Appointments 

His Excellency Most Rev. Raphael Hayes, of the Diocese of 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed Bishop of Helena; His Excellency 
Most Rev. Gerard Shaughnessy, of the Society of the Marists, has 
been appointed Bishop of Seattle; His Excellency Most Rev. 
Aemilius Yelle, of the Society of St. Sulpice, has been appointed co- 
adjutor with the right of succession to the Archbishop of St. Boni- 
face, Canada; His Excellency Most Rev. Charles Hubert Le Blond, 
of the Diocese of Cleveland, has been appointed Bishop of St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgri Benedict P. Garneau (Archdiocese of 
Quebec) and John O’Reilly (Diocese of Lancaster) have been made 
Prothonotaries Apostolic. The following have been made Domestic 
Prelates to His Holiness: Rt. Rev. Msgri John Henry King (Dio- 
cese of Portsmouth), Joseph Andrew Marx (Diocese of Green 
Bay), Thomas Patrick Curran, Charles McManus, William Young, 
Desideratus Comeau and Isaac Daly-Comeau (Archdiocese of Hali- 
fax), Peter H. McClean (Diocese of Hartford), Patrick Lyons 
(Archdiocese of Armagh), Nicholas J. Bies and Patrick S. O’Con- 
nor (Archdiocese of Dubuque), Alexander M. Barbier and Francis 
M. Racine (Archdiocese of New Orleans), Thomas Cullen (Diocese 
of Lincoln), Henry Flock and James M. Korezyk (Diocese of La 
Crosse), Francis Jansen (Diocese of Fort Wayne), Arthur Joseph 
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Scanlan and Patrick Nicholas Breslin (Archdiocese of New York), 
Henry J. Grimmelsman (Archdiocese of Cincinnati), Joseph E. 
Hamill, John O’Connell, Martin Francis O’Connor, Frederick Ket- 
ter, Raymond Noll, William Keefe, William Jochum and William 
Kreis (Diocese of Indianapolis), George Miville (Archdiocese of 
Quebec), Patrick Cahill (Archdiocese of Liverpool). 


STANISLAUS Woywonp, O.F.M., LL.B. 




















Homiletic Part 


Sermon Material for the Month of November 


TWENTY-SECOND SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Indulgences 


By Matruew J. LAwLor 


“Whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth, it shall be bound also in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, it shall be loosed also in heaven” (Matt., 
xvi. 19). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Definition of an indulgence. 
II. Illustrations from the Old Testament. 
III. Temporal punishment due to sin. 
IV. Necessary and voluntary good works. 
V. Church's attitude in granting indulgences. 
VI. The spiritual treasury of the Church. 
VII. The general intention. 

This morning, my dear people, I want to talk to you about a sub- 
ject especially suitable for this month of November—the subject of 
indulgences. Repeatedly you have been urged to gain as many in- 
dulgences as you possibly can, for the Poor Souls in Purgatory as 
well as for yourselves, and you may well ask yourselves sometimes : 


“Just what does the Church mean by an indulgence?” 


The Catechism defines an indulgence as the remission, in whole 
or in part, of the temporal punishment due to sin after the sin itself 
has been forgiven. To understand this definition, it is necessary to 
realize that every sin has two effects: it places the stain of guilt on 
the soul and demands punishment in reparation of the offense offered 
to the Divine Majesty and Justice. The Sacrament of Penance or 
an act of perfect contrition might wipe away the guilt, but Almighty 
God does not always at the same time remit the temporal punish- 
ment due to the sin. 

Both the Old and New Testaments are full of instances to bear 
this out. You remember the story of Moses. In leading the chosen 
people out of the land of bondage, he was guilty of one sin, a 
momentary lack of confidence in God, and yet because of that one 
sin, which God really forgave him, he was denied the joy of enter- 
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ing with his followers into the promised land. Again, after King 
David had been guilty of murder and adultery, he was assured by 
the prophet Nathan that God had forgiven the sins. “The Lord 
hath put away thy sins,” said Nathan, “nevertheless the child that is 
born to thee shall surely die.” God punished David then and there 
with the death of the child and later with the rebellion and death of 
his favorite son, Absalom. 


Temporal Punishment Due to Sin 

Sometimes we are apt to think that it is only in the hereafter that 
we suffer for sin, even though from experience we know that cer- 
tain serious sins such as drunkenness, lust, pride, resentment, or 
anger are frequently punished almost immediately. But whether we 
learn from experience or not, it is still true that every sin has a two- 
fold effect, the guilt which may be wiped away by a sincere confes- 
sion and the punishment which must be undergone either now 
or hereafter to satisfy the offended justice of God. 

Now then, we might inquire further and ask: “Is there anything 
we can do to pay that debt of temporal punishment, even in this 
world, and not wait until willy-nilly we must make reparation in 
the next?” Yes, there is, and the surest way by which we can pay 
that debt is by the winning of an indulgence. 

In a general way, I think we all realize just about what God de- 
mands of us as the absolute minimum for obtaining salvation: daily 
prayers, Sunday Mass, keeping the Commandments, occasional re- 
ception of the Sacraments, love of God and our neighbor. That is 
the minimum, the very least God demands and expects. But we also 
know that, over and above this minimum, there are any number of 
other things which God does not absolutely demand of us, but which 
are nevertheless good and pleasing to Him. So, for instance, I am 
under no obligation to go to China, to preach to the heathen until 
I die. I am not bound to give all that I have to the poor, although 
Our Blessed Lord Himself did tell the young man in the Gospel 
to do this if he would be “perfect.” These things are good, brt I 
am not absolutely bound to do them. Nor am I under any strict 
obligation to say the Stations of the Cross every day or to make a 
pilgrimage to St. Anne de Beaupré’s, or to Lourdes, or to the Holy 
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Land. Yet, all these things would be good and pleasing to God if 
I did them for love of Him and was already in the state of grace 
and free from sin. In other words, there are what we might call 
extra good deeds which God does not demand of us as conditions 
of salvation. 


Church’s Attitude in Granting Indulgences 

Now, the Church knows this also, and has drawn up a list of such 
good deeds, which no one is bound to do but which most certainly 
please God if they are done in a proper spirit. And she tells us that 
if, being in the state of grace, we shall do these things generously 
and freely, she guarantees that they will count extra before Almighty 
God as serving the purpose of paying the temporal penalties which 
we still owe to God for our forgiven sins. And that is reasonable, 
too, when you stop to think of it. It’s the way you would act 
towards one of your own children. Suppose one of them broke a 
window, and, being honestly sorry, came to you and told you so. 
Of course, at first you would probably be angry, and you would 
feel disposed to make him pay for it in some way. Now, suppose 
again that the child came voluntarily to you with some little present 
he had bought from some few pennies you had given him. Wouldn’t 
you probably let him off from paying for the window? Why, of 
course you would. Well now, that child would have won an indul- 
gence from you. No present in the world would do if you knew he 
was not sorry in his heart; but if he were, and you knew it and had 
forgiven him, surely the little gift would touch you and you would 
do exactly as I have said. And so would God, for He is our all- 
loving Father and we are His children. 

However, that isn’t all there is to it. In the case of most of us, 
nothing that we could do in the way of heroism could ever pay off 
the frightful debt of temporal penalties that we still owe to God. 
It is no mere pane of glass that we have broken. We have smashed 
nearly all the precious things within our reach. We have insulted 
the Holy Ghost by refusing to follow His inspirations, we have 
blasphemed God’s holy name, or we have lost our purity or led some 
other soul into sin. Now, how in the world can our paltry little 
gifts to God, our tiny acts of generosity, ever atone for the ruin we 
have caused? 
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Spiritual Treasury of the Church 

Well, luckily for us, all God’s children have not been so outrage- 
ously bad as we have been. There are the martyrs, for instance, 
who shed their blood for Christ, the virgins who lived spotless lives, 
the noble missionaries, the Saints of all ages and all lands. There is 
Mary, our Immaculate Mother, who was heroic always; and above all 
—far above even her, since He is God—there is her Son, Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with His infinite merits and His incalculable heroism 
and His unbounded love, who became man and united Himself to us. 

Now then, what reparation we make may be nothing at all, but 
what Christ and the Saints have done is everything. And what the 
Church does, when we perform some little act of devotion which 
she designates over and above what is absolutely commanded, is to 
say to Almighty God: ‘Look, dear God, not on what they do, but 
on this infinite treasury of merits. Look on the Blood of Thy Son, 
on all the things which He need not have done but which He chose 
to do. Look on the glory of the martyrs and the heroism of the 
Saints. This poor mortal can do little or nothing now; he has 
ruined his life, but at least he has repented and at least he is anxious 
and willing to do what little he can in reparation of his offenses. 
Out of love for Thee, he will say the Rosary daily, or make the 
Stations, or fast or go to Holy Communion. Look, dear Lord, not 
merely on his puny efforts of love, but on this treasury of the merits 
of Christ and the Saints, and since he is their brother and one of 
them, have pity on him for the sake of their merits. Let the Pre- 
cious Blood of Christ not only wash the guilt from his soul, but let 
that flood of love and heroism satisfy in full the debt he owes to the 
Divine Justice.” 

Do you think that, when the Church makes such a plea to the 
Father in His Son’s dear Name, it will not be answered? Well, the 
Church does not think so, and that’s why she urges you to gain as 
many indulgences as you possibly can, either for yourself or for the 
poor souls who may have departed this life still owing something 
to Almighty God. - 


The General Intention 
It is easy enough each morning to make the general intention of 
gaining all the indulgences you can during the day. It simply means 
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that, being in the state of grace or free from sin, you perform the 
works required, whether it be saying the Rosary, or making the Sta- 
tions, or just carrying your beads in your pocket, or taking holy 
water, or making a short ejaculation. Whatever you do, you are 
storing up for yourselves merit against that dread day when God will 
call you for an accounting. And remember one thing, if I can men- 
tion it without recalling unpleasant topics: this spiritual treasury of 
the Church is one bank that even the most extended run will never 
break. 


TWENTY-THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Immortality 


By Ferpinanp Heckmann, O.F.M. 


“The girl is not dead, but sleepeth” (Matt., ix. 24). 


SYNOPSIS: Introduction: The words of the text can be applied to all the dead. 
I. Man does not die in his whole personality; the better part of 
him, the soul, lives forever. 
II. The human soul must necessarily be immortal; else man is 
created for no purpose. 


III. Without immortality everything in life becomes a riddle and 
contradiction, and moral chaos ensues. 


Conclusion: We should allow nobody to rob us of the belief in im- 
mortality, for it is our consolation and support in the trials 
of life and the foundation of our hope of a blessed eternity. 

The words of our Divine Saviour in today’s Gospel, “The girl is 
not dead, but sleepeth,”’ could also be written over the entrances to 
our cemeteries. “They are not dead, but only sleep.” In fact, the 
word cemetery, taken from the Greek language, means nothing else 
than “a place of rest, a place of sleep.” We find the same thought 
of the Saviour expressed in other words on ancient monuments of 
the dead; for the inscriptions, “Here rests in God,” “Here rests in 
peace,” “Here awaits a blessed resurrection,” signify nothing else. 


Death is not a permanent but only a transitory state. Death is not 
the end of man; death is only the beginning of a new and better life. 
Death is the happy transition from suffering to joy, from labor to 
rest, from the land of exile to our true home, from earth to heaven, 
for all those who believe and hope in Him who has said: “I am the 
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resurrection and the life; he that believeth in Me, although he be 
dead, shall live; and every one that liveth and believeth in Me shall 
not die forever” (John, xi. 25, 26). For this reason St. John the 
Evangelist writes in his book of revelations: “And I heard a voice 
from heaven, saying to me: Write: Blessed are the dead who die in 
the Lord. From henceforth now, saith the Spirit, that they may 
rest from their labors; for their works follow them” (Apoc., xiv. 
13). God has created man unto immortality. It shows a special 
thoughtlessness, self-deceit, and depravity to deny this truth. When 
man becomes conscious of himself, he recognizes and feels something 
in himself that thinks within him, by which he knows himself and is 
conscious of himself, something that distinguishes him from all other 
creatures. This something in man is a world in itself: it is neither 
flesh nor matter; it is not subject to the laws of the flesh; on the 
contrary, it battles against flesh and matter. It is something more 
noble than flesh and matter, something which is not of this world, 
but comes from another world and continually extends itself to that 
other world. It tends to the things that are above matter; it looks 


towards the higher things. The whole world cannot satisfy it, for 
it demands a higher end—the union with the Highest Being, namely, 
God. This something is the spirit of man, the human soul, a spirit 
which in its manifestations is independent of the powers of nature, 
which with its will dominates over the laws of nature, while every 
other creature is bound by the fetters of the unchangeable, stable 
laws of nature. 


The Human Soul Must Be Immortal 

The human soul must, according to its nature, necessarily be im- 
mortal, or else the spirit in man is created for no purpose. Then 
only have self-consciousness, reason and free-will a meaning and a 
purpose, if man after this short life is not annihilated, and does not 
sink back into the nothingness from which he was taken. For what 
purpose is all the striving after truth, understanding and progress, if 
this knowledge is not to remain? The spirit in man—the breath of 
life which the Creator has breathed into the human body, the soul 
of man, the image and likeness of God—cannot die, for it proceeds 
from the Author of life, from whom death cannot come. In nature 
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around us we see everywhere the image of death. Days, months and 
years pass not to return; flowers and herbs wither and die; the leaves 
fall from the trees; everything is transitory. Man also dies, but he 
does not die in his whole personality ; what decays in him is only the 
body which, as a consequence of the first sin, is subject to corruption. 
The soul of man, however, is not subject to the law of death, because 
it is not flesh of the flesh of nature, does not share the nature and 
essence of matter, and does not proceed from matter. The poet 
Longfellow writes : 


Tell me not in mournful numbers, 
Life is but an empty dream; 

For the soul is dead that slumbers, 
And things are not what they seem. 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the death is not its goal; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


For this reason, nothing earthly, nothing material can satisfy the 
soul of man, and no earthly, material power can destroy it; only the 
Eternal, the Divine—only eternal life, unending happiness can 
satisfy the soul of man. St. Augustine beautifully expresses this, 
when he writes: “Thou hast created us for Thee, O God, and our 
heart is restless until it rests in Thee.” 


Otherwise Everything Is a Riddle 
Everything in this world has its wise, rational end or purpose 
from the grain of sand by the seaside to the stars of heaven. Should 
man, the crown of creation, alone have been created without an end 
or purpose, without attaining that after which he strives with all the 


fibres of his heart? The silent grave, annihilation, mere nothingness, 


cannot be the end of man. The entire dignity of man cries out 
against this. If man had been created only in order to be annihilated 
after a short time, to return to nothingness, would not the irrational 
animal be in a better condition than rational man? This earthly, im- 
perfect life of man has then only a meaning and purpose, if it is 
succeeded by the perfect life of eternity. Only if the soul of man is 
immortal and exceeds in value all created things, can we understand 
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the words of the Saviour: “For what does it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world, and suffer the loss of his soul? Or what exchange 
shall a man give for his soul?” (Matt., xvi. 26). Only if there is an 
immortality of the soul, if there is a life in the other world, either 
the eternity of the joys of heaven or the endless sufferings of hell, 
has the admonition of the Saviour a meaning: “And fear ye not 
them that kill the body, and are not able to kill the soul; but rather 
fear him that can destroy both soul and body into hell” (Matt., 
x. 28). 

Without the immortality of the human soul, everything in life be- 
comes an insoluble riddle, an unbearable contradiction, a moral 
chaos. If the soul is not immortal, crass materialism is justified and 
the acquisition of material things and their enjoyment are the high- 
est and last end of man. Then the community spirit and solidarity 
of society will cease, and crass egotism and the often unfair assertion 
and guarding of the interests of the individual will prevail. That, 
however, means nothing else than the struggle of all against all, the 
anarchy of all order and morality—Bolshevistic chaos. 


Conclusion 

As long as men have existed in this world, they have honored the 
dead, have offered sacrifices for them, and prayed for them. Would 
they have done this without belief in the immortality of the soul? 
We must unwaveringly, firmly believe in the immortality of the soul. 
This belief alone will be our consolation and support in the trials 
and difficulties of this life. We may lose everything in this world, 
but what does it matter if we lose the whole world? We should 
allow nobody to rob us of the belief in the immortality of our soul, 
of the belief that one day will come to all men a just judgment and 
settlement of all human affairs, when innocence and goodness and 
the Divine Will shall finally prevail, when sin and iniquity will not 
remain unpunished nor will virtue be unrewarded. We should not 
lose belief in an eternal life of which the Apostle writes: “Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it entered into the heart of man, 
what things God hath prepared for them that love Him” (I Cor., 


ii. 9). 
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The Kingdom of Heaven 
By Lampert Notte, 0O.S.B. 


“The kingdom of heaven is like to a grain of mustard-seed. ... The kingdom of 
heaven is like to leaven” (Matt., xiii. 31, 33). 


SYNOPSIS: I. Various meanings of “kingdom of God” in the Gospel. 
II. On seeking the kingdom of God. 
Ill. Liturgical application. 
IV. The Pater Noster in the Mass reminds us of our obligation. 
The words, “kingdom of God” and “kingdom of heaven,” have 
not always the same meaning in the holy Scriptures. When we read, 
“Blessed are the poor in spirit for theirs is the kingdom of heaven” 
(Matt., v. 3), or again that “the kingdom of heaven suffers violence” 
(Matt., xi. 12), know it means the eternal kingdom of God’s glory. 
On the other hand, when we find the kingdom of heaven compared 
to a field which contains weeds amongst the wheat, or to a net which 
catches good and bad fishes ( Matt., xiii. 24, 47), or to a company of 
wise and foolish virgins (Matt., xxv. I sqq.), we know at once that 
these words refer to the Church of God, the visible kingdom of God 
on earth. Further when we are told by St. Paul (I Cor., iv. 20) 
that the kingdom of God does not consist in speech but in power, and 
when Our Blessed Lord declares (Luke, xvii. 21) that “the kingdom 
of God is within us,” we realize that this internal kingdom can only 
mean the state of sanctifying grace in the soul. Indeed, as soon and 
as long as we are in that state, we are the subjects of the Heavenly 
King, and the prince of darkness, who was cast out in our baptism, 
has no more any claim on us. But as soon as we rebel against our 
King by mortal sin, we separate ourselves from His kingdom and 
fall again under the tyranny of God’s enemy. If that has happened, 
the only remedy is to “seek the kingdom of God and his justice” 
(Matt., vi. 33). 


Seeking the Kingdom of God and His Justice 
Justice in the Holy Gospel stands for holiness. The praise given 
to the holy parents of St. John the Baptist is expressed in the words: 
“They were just before God” (Luke, i. 6). Holy Simeon is styled 
just and devout (Luke, ii. 25) ; and even the great St. Joseph does 
not get any higher title (Matt., i. 19). To seek the kingdom of God 
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and his justice in this sense means, therefore, to use the means which 
are offered to us to obtain forgiveness of mortal sins. St. Paul 
means the same when he speaks of justification. According to him, 
sinful man is justified by God, inasmuch as his sins are forgiven and 
sanctifying grace is poured out in his heart. 

But besides signifying the state of grace, which is primarily the 
work of God, the word justice has also another meaning. Justice is 
the name of that cardinal virtue which inclines us to give everyone 
his due. It would be fatal to assume that we could preserve the grace 
of God in our hearts without great effort on our part. We have 
duties by which we must practise the love of God and of our neigh- 
bor for God’s sake. In order to inform us what our duties are, He 
has given us His commandments, and every willful and serious neg- 
lect or contempt of them is an injustice which excludes us from the 
state of grace. The lazy servant who hid his talent was punished for 
his neglect of duty and justice. 

This virtue of justice in a Christian is always combined with and 
moved and strengthened by the virtue of charity. This virtue can 
be perfected by good works, and therefore the exhortation to seek 
God’s justice means that by the performance of good works every 
one of us should strive to fortify the kingdom of God’s grace and 
love in his heart. That is the meaning of the Angel’s words to St. 
John (Apoc., xxii. 11): “He that is just, let him be justified still; 
and he that is holy, let him be sanctified still.” 

If we seek the kingdom of God and His justice, we have the 
promise that “all other things shall be added unto us.” How could 
the rich and loving Father refuse us trifles when He is so generous in 
offering us the treasure of His kingdom? How could He neglect 
His children when He takes such care of beasts and flowers, which 
are merely tools in His hands for our welfare? On the other hand, 
if we neglect His kingdom for the sake of earthly things we shall 
find out too late and to our disadvantage the truth of the words: 
“What doth it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer 
the loss of his own soul” (Matt., xvi. 26). 


Liturgical Application 
Holy Church knows the importance of the principle of giving the 
kingdom of God the first place in our lives. She also knows that we 
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are in constant danger of forgetting it, and also of forgetting that 
God has promised His grace only to those who ask for it. For 
these reasons the Church in her daily liturgy in a most solemn part of 
Holy Mass uses the very words of Our Lord as an instruction and a 
prayer. You know that after the Consecration in the Mass the priest 
says the prayers in silence; but the words of the Lord’s Prayer must 
be sung or said in a loud voice. The Pater Noster said on this occa- 
sion is not only the most perfect prayer of petition, said as it were 
by Our Saviour Himself through the lips of His priest (as just 
before the priest had said in Christ’s name the words of consecra- 
tion) ; the P. ter Noster is at the same time a daily reminder that we 
should “seek first the kingdom of God and His justice.” Let us 
briefly examine the different petitions and the order in which they 
occur : 


The Pater Noster in the Mass 


“Hallowed be thy name.” The first duty of justice according to 
St. Thomas is the worship of God. Thus, we are seeking first of 
all to do justice to God by worshipping him. 

“Thy kingdom come.” Here we ask that God’s sanctifying grace, 
his internal kingdom, may be restored or increased in us. 

“Thy will be done.” This signifies our desire to fulfill all the 
duties of justice, so as to retain God’s kingdom in our souls. 


When we have first sought the kingdom of God and His justice, 
we can confidently ask also for our daily bread. In a similar way 
we are made to pray for the removal of evils. The greatest of these 
is sin, which comes first. It is directly opposed to the kingdom of 
God and to justice. Temptation is an evil only in so far as it leads 
to sin; but it is in itself at least endangering the kingdom of God. 
When we have asked for delivery from evils which are hindering the 
kingdom of God, we are entitled to pray also for delivery from other 
evils. 


By this daily use of the Our Father at holy Mass, the Church not 
only teaches and reminds but even trains us in our search for the 
kingdom of God. Let us take advantage of it at every Mass. When 
the priest begins the Pater Noster, let us interrupt our private 
prayers and join him. It is really Our Blessed Lord, our High 
Priest present on the altar, who at that moment offers His own 
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prayer with us and for us to His Heavenly Father. Our prayers 
will never be so powerful as when they are united to those of Our 
Lord; and our hearts will never be better prepared for Holy Com- 
munion than after we have tried in the Pater Noster to unite our- 
selves fully with Our Lord in loving and reverent submission to the 
will of the Heavenly Father. Amen. 


LAST SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 


The General Judgment 
By Tuomas P. PueEtan, Litt.D., LL.D. 


“And He shall send His angels with a trumpet and a great voice, and they shall 
gather together His elect from the four winds, from the farthest parts of the 
heavens to the utmost bounds of them” (Matt., xxiv. 31). 


SYNOPSIS: I. The Mystery of Life. 
II. The Sower and the Seed. 
III. The Harvest Time. 
IV. Signs and Wonders. 
V. The Just Judge. 
VI. The Moral. 


God’s patience and forbearance with sinners are sources of won- 
derment to the faithful of His flock and of scandal to the Pharisaic. 
The wicked often prosper, and the just suffer. Honor, reputation 
and fortune are the portions of the godless, while obscurity, obloquy 
and poverty seem the reward of the pious. The destinies of the 
realm, the prosperity of the masses, the fame of the commonweal, 
are often entrusted to those who neglect or despise the command- 
ments of the Father, who calumniate or persecute the Church 
founded by His only Son. Their names are written in letters of 
gold by one grateful generation; their deeds inscribed in the 
chronicles of time by another; stately monuments are reared to com- 
memorate their noble careers or great achievements. The mute, in- 
glorious heroes and heroines who have known, loved and served the 
Master are poor, obscure and unknown during their exile in the 
world; their kindly deeds are unrecorded, and their lowly remains 
relegated to nameless graves. “Why does the Lord permit the unjust 
and sinful to prosper in life, to enjoy fame in death,” cry out the 
elect in their excess, “while the little ones of the household suffer 
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pain, poverty, oblivion, and go down to the dust, unwept, unhon- 
ored and unsung? Why does He not punish the unregenerate, as 
He rained down fire and brimstone on the cities of the plains?” 


The Seed and the Sower 

In the parable of the sower who scattered good seed in his field 
the mystery is solved. When the wheat sprang up, the cockle like- 
wise appeared, retarding and choking the growth of the grain. His 
anxious and zealous workers besought him to gather up and destroy 
the weeds, but he demurred, “lest perhaps in gathering up the cockle 
you root up the wheat also. Suffer both to grow until the harvest 
time. . . . Gather up first the cockle—to burn; the wheat gather ye 
into my barns” (Matt., xiii. 24-30). God created all men to His 
own image and likeness, destined them for heaven, and from the 
beginning gave them His divine revelations. Infidels and atheists 
may ascribe the development of religion to the natural uplift of the 
race from the depths of ignorance through its own inherent powers 
and talents; yet, no nation and no people has been found without 
the knowledge of a Superior Being, although their ideas may be 
clouded or marred by the vices and passions of humanity. God re- 
vealed these truths to primitive man; He enlightened the patriarchs 
and prophets; He segregated the Chosen People; finally, He sent 
His only Begotten Son to found a Church to lead all men to heaven. 
Yet, many were weaned from the pristine faith, offering divine 
homage to the heavenly bodies or the forces of nature, to birds and 
beasts and creeping things, occasionally to frail man. Even in 
Christ’s kingdom, the devout and the reprobate are commingled. 
Why does the just God permit this outrage? The years of life are 
few and fleeting, but God knows no past or future, and all is present 
to Him. He gave man free will; He permits him to follow his own 
inclinations. God awaits the harvest time to separate the wheat 
from the tares. 

The Harvest Time 

The day of judgment will be the day of reckoning for the Lord 
insulted and outraged by His recreant children. Sitting on the West- 
ern slopes of the Mount of Olives, surrounded by His faithful dis- 
ciples after a stormy discussion with the proud Scribes and haughty 
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Pharasees, when His Passion and death were looming up in the 
offing, He gave the prophecies preserved by St. Matthew in the 
Gospel of today : the destruction of Jerusalem, the end of the world, 
the General Judgment. The first was literally fulfilled by the Roman 
hosts who left not a stone upon a stone in the Holy City. The sec- 
ond will surely occur in God’s own time; the third will be the final 
act in the drama of human history when the scroll of time is merged 
into eternity: ‘Because He hath appointed a day wherein He will 
judge the world in equity, by the Man whom He hath appointed; 
giving faith to all, by raising Him up from the dead” (Acts, xvii. 
31). When will that day and that hour come? God alone knows. 
But come it will as Christ has prophesied: “Heaven and earth shall 
pass, but My word shall not pass’ (Matt., xxiv. 35). That day of 
doom and wrath shall dawn for all, from the first Adam down to the 
last man who shall dwell in this vale of tears. From the simple 
graves and the sculptured sarcophagus, from the bowels of the earth 
and the depths of the sea, from the ancient battlefields and the hide- 
ous charnel houses, the progenitors of the race, the warriors and 
statesmen, the poets and philosophers, the orators and generals, the 
apostles and disciples, the confessors, virgins and martyrs, the scep- 
tered monarch and the lowly peasant must answer the imperative 
summons: “Arise ye dead, and come to judgment.” 


Signs ana Wonders 

With the swiftness of the lightning’s flash, as unexpected as the 
thief in the night, the summons will sound: “But of that day and 
hour no one knoweth, no, not even the angels of heaven, but the 
Father alone” (Matt., xxiv. 36). Yet, its coming will be heralded 
by certain unmistakable signs. God’s messengers will invade the 
uttermost bounds of the earth, calling the wanderers to the True 
Fold, exhorting the sinners to repentance. The lukewarm and even 
the insincere will be lured from the narrow path and launched on 
the broad and easy highway, leading to eternal destruction. False 
Christs will appear, and by their siren songs will wean many from 
the service of the Master. Yet, the children of the world will not 
heed the signs and wonders: “For as in the days before the flood, 
they were eating and drinking, marrying and giving in marriage, 
even till that day when Noe entered the ark . . . so also shall the 
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coming of the Son of Man be” (Matt., xxiv. 38-39). In the 
twinkling of an eye, all men shall be summoned before the Judge: 
“T will gather all nations and will bring them down to the valley of 
Josaphat”’ (Joel, iii. 2). 


The Just Judge 

Christ will be the judge: “And He (the Father) hath given Him 
power to do justice, because He is the son of man” (John, v. 27). 
He who was unjustly treated by mortals, and died a felon’s death 
on the cross, will sit in judgment on His recreant children. Every 
man must give an account of his stewardship: “But I say unto you, 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall render an account 
for it in the day of judgment” (Matt., xii. 36). On that day of 
wrath and confusion, Christ will not be the mild Babe of Bethle- 
hem, the meek Youth of Nazareth, the innocent Victim of Calvary, 
but an austere Judge, rendering strict justice to every sinner: “And 
all nations shall be gathered together before Him and He shall sepa- 
rate the sheep from the goats. And He shall set the sheep on His 
right hand, and the goats on His left” (Matt., xxv. 32-33). All- 
mystery shall then cease, all problems dissolve. The hypocrite shall 
be shorn of his borrowed garments and shown in his true colors, the 
mask of dissimulation will be torn from his dismayed countenance, 
while the poor, despised, maligned victim will receive the plaudits 
denied him during his earthly career: “For there is no thing cov- 
ered that shall not be revealed; nor hidden that shall not be known” 
(Luke, xii. 2). To the sinner it will be a day of woe and confu- 
sion; hurtled into perdition, he will hear the condemnation of the 
outraged Master reverberating in his ears: “Depart from Me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, which was prepared for the devil and 
his angels” (Matt., xxv. 41). To the just it will be an hour of 
happiness unalloyed, the beginning of the unending bliss of heaven: 
“Come, ye blessed of My Father, possess you the kingdom prepared 
for you from the foundation of the world” (Matt., xxv. 34). One 
bartered his eternal birthright for the illicit pleasures of a few 
paltry, fleeting moments; the other laid up treasures for himself 
where thieves break not in, nor moth and rust consume. “And 
these shall go into everlasting punishment; but the just into life 
everlasting” (Matt., xxv. 46). 
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The Moral 

Life is brief, eternity unending; pleasures are transitory, heaven 
everlasting. Christ died to save all men from eternal death, to merit 
for them the happiness of the Beatific Vision. Let us, therefore, 
use the means of grace He earned for us on Calvary, so that when 
the summons comes He may commend us for our stewardship: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant. Enter thou into the 
joy of the Lord” (Matt., xxv. 21). Like the wise virgins, let us 
have our lamps trimmed, filled and lighted, that when the cry is 
made, “Behold the bridegroom comes” (Matt., xxv. 6), we may 
go forth with Him to the marriage feast.” “For what shall it profit 
a man if he gain the whole world, and suffer the loss of his soul? 
Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” (Mark, viii. 
36, 37). Life is short and judgment certain. ‘Watch ye, there- 
fore, for you know not when the Lord of the house cometh. . . . 
Lest, coming on a sudden, He find you sleeping. And what I say to 
you, I say to all: Watch!” (Mark, xiii. 35-37). 




















Book Reviews 


SCIENCE OF THE SAINTS 


The science of the spiritual life is very variously denominated. Not 
least happily, perhaps, it is called the “Science of the Saints.” Because 
of their large content and occasional argumentative subtlety, the vol- 
umes dealing with the subject may serve at times rather to alienate the 
ordinary reader than to attract him. Side by side with such extensive 
and somewhat profound treatments, however, we find books which, 
under various titles, seek to give in small space certain outstanding facts 
in the art of holy living. The latest of these to come under our notice 
is entitled “The Art of Living With God.”+ A Foreword explains 
briefly that the book “purposes to show in an orderly way the immense 
practical importance of divine grace by a brief and popular description 
of the ordinary workings of the Holy Spirit in the human soul.” This 
practical importance of divine grace is illustrated in the Seven Sacra- 
ments taken individually in as many chapters, while the few remaining 
chapters furnish us with a broad general view of the subject. The 
Most Reverend author employs simple, direct and (so far as may be) 
untechnical language, together with attractive illustrations based on 
the ordinary knowledge possessed by good folk of our own times. He 
also indicates (p. 206) supplementary reading of easily accessible books 
published today. The volume closes with an unusual but helpful addi- 
tion (pp. 207-219) of “Questions on the Text” that will serve to define 
more clearly the lessons of the fifteen chapters and to impress them 
better on the memory. 

In a large volume (438 pages of some 500 words each), Archbishop 
Goodier deals with the Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
In quite a lengthy and enlightening Introduction he explains his pur- 
pose, pointing out three categories into which the abounding literature 
of the Passion and Death of Christ may be divided: (a) devotional 
studies, (b) “histories,” and (c) descriptions of the Passion “as it 
really took place, not in its historical aspect only, but in the minds and 
hearts of those who went through it, especially of Him who was the 
Central Figure.” This last category must baffle any man; and “that 
is why those who have known it best, who have entered into and lived 
it, have usually said least about it.” He continues developing and in- 
sisting upon this fact, but adds: “Nevertheless, in spite of this hope- 
less disadvantage, the present work is an attempt to come as near as 


1 By His Excellency, the Most Rev. Joseph F. Busch, D.D., Bishop of St. Cloud 
(Benziger Brothers, New York City). 

2 The Passion and Death of Our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Most Rev. Alban 
Goodier, S.J. (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City). 
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it can to the soul of the Central Figure. The details of the Passion, 
the material surroundings and circumstances, are accepted from others, 
though tested, most of them, on the spot.” The author thus affords us 
an idea of the task he set himself to accomplish. It may be added that 
the present work continues a previous one on “The Public Life of 
Our Lord Jesus Christ,” that the author’s literary style is very attrac- 
tive, and that his pages are rendered additionally interesting through 
his frequent quotations from the New Testament given, not in their 
ordinary block form, but in colometric division that both pleases the 
eye and makes each separate thought or well-defined portion of a 
thought stand out with easy and startling clearness. 

A third (and much smaller) book summarizes the themes dwelt upon 
more extensively in well-nigh innumerable books of meditation.* The 
“Meditations” are affective colloquies with Our Saviour throughout, 
rather than discursive preludings to the usual colloquy. Some readers 
may not be attracted by the inevitable “Thou” and “Thee” and “Thine” 
thus encountered, not to speak of the equally inevitable and rather for- 
mal second person singular of the succeeding verbs—a solemnity appro- 
priate for formal public prayer, but perhaps unpleasant in its appearance 
of lack of spontaneity for a familiar and affectionate colloquy with the 
Lover of souls. The present reviewer dislikes the broad assertion (p. 
223) : “First of all Thou wert seen [after the Resurrection] by Thy most 
holy Mother, a fact which, though not related in Sacred Scripture, is 
proclaimed by the consent of the universal Church,” If the author felt it 
desirable to refer to Our Lady in this connection, he might well have 
discussed—perhaps in a footnote—the assertion in St. Mark’s Gospel 
(xvi. 9) that Our Lord first appeared to the Magdalen. What does 
“the universal Church” mean in the author’s argument? MacEvilly 
does, it is true, refer to very notable names of scholars and Saints who 
decline to take St. Mark’s statement in a restrictedly literal sense, but 
he also adds: “Others, however, are of a contrary opinion on the ground 
that Our Lord appeared to others [than His Mother] for the purpose 
of strengthening their faith, which the Blessed Virgin did not need. 
Hence, she did not accompanf the other pious women to the sepulchre, 
nor join in purchasing spices to embalm Him, which she knew would be 
useless.’ A preacher who should deem it proper to take this latter 
view might prove an embarrassment to pious readers who believe that 
“the universal Church” takes the opposite view. 


A fast and complete descent to narrowest limits of meditation is made 
in the vest-pocket book entitled “Thoughts on the Heart of Jesus.” * 


3 The Life of Our Lord Jesus Christ in Meditations. By Rev. James Alvarez 
de Paz, S.J. Translated by Sister M. Emmanuel, O.S.B. (B. Herder Book Co., 
St. Louis, Mo). 


4 By Rev. J. E. Moffatt, S.J. (Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.). 
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The thirty “Minute Meditations” are based on titles in the Litany of 
the Sacred Heart. These are followed by five Prayers and the Promises 
made to St. Margaret Mary. It is a neat little book and is moderately 
priced. H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS AND INDIVIDUAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Psychoanalysis is so intimately allied with materialism and hedonism 
that it can never sever this relation without ceasing to be. It originated, 
Dr. Rudolf Allers tells us,’ in the “nothing but” and “not yet” period, 
when psychologists maintained that even the most complex mental oper- 
ations were “nothing but” the interplay of forces between atoms and 
electrons, which we were “not yet” in a position to explain exactly, but 
which would undoubtedly be discovered later. 

As a matter of fact, psychoanalysis contained within itself important 
self-contradictions, originating in certain fundamental presuppositions 
on which, it based its validity, but which it did not take the trouble to 
investigate and establish. It has thus largely passed out of the picture 
and been displaced by the “individual psychology” of the new schools. 

An analysis of this new psychology, pointing out how closely it ap- 
proximates the philosophia perennis, occupies the second part of Dr. 
Allers’ book. Some of its fundamental notions are not only in complete 
accord with Christian philosophy and theology, but its very terms are 
almost exact translations of phrases and concepts derived from Aris- 
totle, the early Fathers and the Scholastics. The author’s main criti- 
cism is that this new psychology has not yet pursued its investigations 
far enough, but he is confident that its further evolution will bring mod- 
ern psychology still nearer to the great truths worked out by the lead- 
ing Christian thinkers. This work is the best brief analysis of modern 
currents in the psychological field that has come to our notice. 

THoMAS J. KENNEpDy. 


1 The New Psychologies. By Rudolf Allers, M.D., Reader in Psychiatry at the 
University of Vienna (Sheed & Ward, New York City). 


A GALLANT SPANIARD 


In his magnificent biography of Cabeza De Vaca,' Professor Bishop 
has brought to life from dusty, long-neglected manuscripts laid away 
in Spanish archives a tale of adventure so thrilling that he who begins 
it will peruse it into the small hours of the morning, forgetful of time 
and of all else. 


1 The Odyssey of Cabeza De Vaca. By Morris Bishop (The Century Co., New 
York City). 
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The author takes us back through the centuries to the birth of his 
hero, Cabeza De Vaca, in sunny Spain. Little is known of his youth— 
some battles fought for king and country, a marriage, a few years of 
obscurity. The narrative really begins with his sailing from Spain 
on June 17, 1527, for the New World. With him we make the long 
and arduous journey in a high-pooped, high-forecastled, top-heavy 
craft that rolls and pitches even in the calmest sea. At last we reach 
the shores of Florida, and thence, after many years of incredible hard- 
ship, we make our way to Mexico. We see our companion imprisoned 
by the Indians, whose slave he becomes, till finally by power of will and 
the grace of God he gains mastery over them and is hailed as a miracle 
worker and worshipped almost as a god. With him we suffer from the 
burning heat, the cruel torture of insects, and the agony of starvation. 
The descriptions of the practices of the Indians, particularly those that 
have to do with cannibalism, are so realistic as to make the strongest 
stomach turn squeamish. At long last we return with our hero in tri- 
umph to Spain, and from there, filled with high hopes for the Chris- 
tianizing of his beloved red-men, to Paraguay, where he occupied the 
position of governor. 

Cabeza De Vaca, formerly but a dimly remembered figure from our 
childhood’s histories, becomes a flesh-and-blood companion in this work. 
What a gallant figure he is as he wages his courageous battle against 
the elements, the flesh and the devil! Small wonder that he suffered 
persecution, betrayal and a final degrading trial at the hands of his 
fellow-countrymen, when we consider human nature as it was in Spain 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Barbarous as were the In-_ 
dians, the Spaniards were not far behind them in their immorality and 
cruelty. When with this knowledge we look at the Inquisition—the 
responsibility for which is so often laid at the doors of the Catholic 
Church—we are surprised, not at the fact that it was such an evil 
thing, but at the fact that it was not still more evil. 

Cabeza De Vaca stands out among his contemporaries as a knight 
of Christ, a courageous and kindly man, a splendid failure. His biog- 
raphy is not only a welcome addition to the literature of our own day, 
but it supplies information of true worth to the history of the founding 
of our country. 


AN ARMFUL OF BOOKS 


The “Preface to Poetry,” by Theodore Maynard, M.A., Litt.D. (The Cen- 
tury Co., New York City), is a comprehensive study of poetry past and 
present, its content, nature and style. But, more than this, it is a delightfully 
fresh, stimulating piece of work that appeals to our intellect, our imagination 
and our spiritual nature. God had a hand in the writing of this book. He 
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is never far from the author’s thoughts, who speaks of Him with the ease 
and naturalness of a child. Mr. Maynard’s sense of humor is delicious. 
When we began this study, written by such a well-known poet and professor, 
we expected to be edified and instructed—and in this we were not dis- 
appointed; but what we did not expect were the chuckles that punctuated 
our reading. We are all potential poets, says Mr. Maynard. We all expe- 
rience poetry. Quite a comforting thought this to the hard-working priest, 
with his daily routine, which often appears anything but poetic in his own 
eyes! Many of our favorite bits of poetry are here collected, and are em- 
ployed to illustrate some point which the author is making. This will prove 
of interest to the young aspiring poet, as will also the bibliography of 
magazines that accept verse for publication. 


When listening to a musical selection by cne of the great composers, 
individuals are affected in diverse ways. Some, being tone-deaf, are insensi- 
ble to its beauty. Others derive pleasure from the music, but a few musical 
geniuses hear vibrations and tones which the ordinary ear cannot catch. 
So it is in the spiritual life. There are a few chosen souls who seem to be 
spiritual geniuses. They breathe a supernatural air, gaze at celestial visions 
and hear heavenly words, in none of which the average Christian can share. 
They believe, not through faith alone, but through experience. Such a one 
was Gemma Galgani of Lucca, who, like Teresa Neumann of Konnersreuth, 
received the Stigmata. Her biography by Benedict Williamson (“Gemma of 
Lucca, 1878-1903, Servant of God, The Italian Girl Mystic,” B. Herder Book 
Co.) should prove of special interest to priests, for she died a victim for 
those whose sacrileges had exhausted the divine patience and provoked the 
divine wrath. Her conversations with Our Blessed Lord, His Mother and 
the Saints, when in ecstasy, have been preserved for us by members of her 
own household, and will serve to inflame us with a spark of her all-consum- 
ing love for God. This biography, though rather sketchy, is written in a 
simple, natural manner, and should inspire all those who are drawn to the 
mystical life. 


In “New Neighbors at Bird-A-Lea” (The Bookery, Chicago), Clementia 
has added another entertaining sequel to her “Mary Selwyn” series. Though 
a complete story in itself, we meet all the old friends from the former books. 
Adults who glance through its pages will realize that the principal boy and 
girl characters are a little “too good,” and the “arch-villain” of the tale is 
such an obnoxious child as to be positively unbearable. Such readers will 
sigh for the days of “Little Women” and “Little Men,” with their human, 
lovable, naughty young people. But children will not be so discriminating, 
and will be held by the action, of which there is plenty, in “New Neighbors 
at Bird-A-Lea.” There is a good Catholic atmosphere to the book. 


“One Hour,” by Mother Mary Philip, I.B.V.M., of The Bar Convent, 
York (P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York City), consists of meditations on 
the Sacred Heart of our Lord, dedicated to “Him who said: ‘Could you not 
watch one hour with Me?” Each chapter is a complete meditation. The 
first three are explanations of the devotion of the Holy Hour, with pleas 
to join in this practice. Each of the remaining depicts an hour spent with 
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Our Lord, as King, as Mediator, in the Garden of Gethsemane, and the like. 
Highly spiritual in tone, and written without the artificiality so often appar- 
ent in devotional books, this work will prove useful for Holy Hour services 
or for individual private meditation. 


“There will be saints among the children!” said Pius X, when he issued 
his Decree on early and frequent Communion. Very soon was his prophecy 
to be fulfilled in a young French child, Guy de Fontgalland, who is being 
acclaimed a saint by thousands of devotees eager for his canonization. In 
“Guy de Fontgalland (1913-1925), Servant of God, The Boy Apostle of 
the Blessed Sacrament” (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo.), Lawrence 
McReavy has displayed the rare art of self-effacement. He has kept him- 
self and his opinions and ideas in the background, and has placed in the 
foreground the lovable subject of his biography. The book is filled with 
quotations from Guy’s own lips, so that it seems at times we are reading 
an autobiography. Few there are who can finish without emotion this 
touching story of a boy who for three long years shared an awesome secret 
with God alone—the secret of his own early death, told to him by Our Lord 
at his first Holy Communion. Here is a soul raised to the heights of 
sanctity and yet remaining to outward appearances a simple, unassuming 
boy, with nothing of the prig about him. Not only children but adults 
will gain much by studying and imitating him, for Our Lord has said: 
“Unless you become as little children you shall not enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven.” This soul-story is comparable with that of the “Little Flower.” 

It will be of interest to our readers to learn that they may now procure 
the Minutes of the Fourteenth Regular Meeting of the Texas Knights of 
Columbus Historical Commission, held at St. Edward’s University, Austin, 
Texas, in November, 1932. Those who are eager to see published the re- 
ligious history of Texas, that great territory which has been the means 
of adding illustrious names to the Church’s list of martyrs, will wish to 
read the Minutes of this important Meeting. Not least of the subjects under 
discussion was the proposed canonization of the Venerable Padre Fray 
Antonio Margil De Jesus, of the Order of St. Francis. A short sketch of 
the life of this saintly priest can be procured in a separate booklet, writ- 
ten by the Reverend Peter P. Forrestal, C.S.C., Litt.D., Professor of Spanish 
at St. Edward’s University, Austin, Texas. It is one of the preliminary 
studies of the Texas Catholic Historical Society. Of necessity brief, it is a 
clear, concise account of the highlights in the career of a worthy servant of 
Holy Church. It is our earnest desire that some day in the not too distant 
future Father Forrestal will enlarge his sketch to a full-length biography. 








